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MEN'S ‘TRADE ‘UNION “LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 64 -W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
vernment in the work shop through organization and also for the 
Bien ee her exes legislation, information © given. aan organ, 

r. ; 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION oF AMERICA—H. 
Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- 
thood and community center activities and 26 fiji aiecmpaa Special at- 
tic | given to municipal recreation problems, 


te 
“RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 
udy of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
ies Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
logs, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. — 


ohn M Glenn, dir.; 130 BH. 22d St., 
Organization, Child-Helping, ‘Education, Statistics, | Recreation, 
@! Loans, Surveys and Wxhibits, Industrial. Studies, Library, 
o Highland Division. “The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- 
3 offer to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the 
is peeoorcant results of its work, ppeaiowde sent upon request.” 

i) 


21 BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, -pres.; Richard S. 
sec’y.; 10 W 9th St., New York. Clearing house for information 
ort ballot, city manager plan, county ext Pamphiets free. 


SEE INSTITUTE—An ‘imstitution for the ‘training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
es information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus- 
Idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
* og heat acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. “ 
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ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD- 

Cornelius. Wagenaar, 

agent for steamship 

lines reaching all 
parts of the world, 

can be seen at our — 
‘oreign Department 
for information re- | ESTABLISHED 1853 
rding passenger transportation to. and from kas 
reign countries. 


Mr. Wagenaar is an ees agent for the 
ollowing lines: CUNARD, ANCHOR-DONALDSON, 
EDISH - AMERICAN, NORWEGIAN - AMERICAN, 
ENCH LINE and BALTIC-AMERICAN to Euro- 
and Mediterranean points; the UNITED 
‘ATES and PACIFIC lines to the West Indies and 
Jest Coast of South America, the GRACE LINES 
| South America, the NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


f Read the Hictsarkable 
DEBATE ON BIRTH CONTROL 


ARET SANGER vs. WINTER RUSSELL 
o New York City on December 12, 1920 
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HENRY R. SEAGER, professor of economics at Columbia Univer 
and secretary of the ‘President’s Second Industrial Conference, here by 
sums up the tendencies in the present industrial situation in this — i 
country. Page 477. i 


Clinch “Calkins of the Survey staff. The first ariel appentag in thee 
issue for November 27. Page 480. 


ALFRED MANES, who here presents to American readers the first 
comprehensive review of the status of social insurance in Germany © 
under the new republic, is professor of insurance at Berlin Univer- ‘ 
sity and secretary of the German Association for the Study of Social 
Insurance. Page 485. 


THE British system of Beatie insurance has recently been attacked ae 
by American critics who set out to find its soft spots. Prof. Joseph — 
P. Chamberlain, director of the Legislative Drafting Research Fund 
of Columbia University, who visited England last summer, broke 


away from their superficial procedure, went to the old town of York, . 
as a typical small city, and got the verdict of employers, workmen, wt 
physicians and public officials as to how it actually works. Page 489. ur < 

y >). 


THE investigation of the building situation in New York city is 
daily revealing a condition among employers’ organizations: and ss ke 
trades unions which is filled with links to the entire industrial situa- 
tion in the United States today. William L. Chenery, industrial — a 
editor of the SURVEY, here interprets the hearings to date. Page 491. 


A GLIMPSE of the exchange of prisoners of war between Russia and ; 
the Central European countries is given by Sadie L. Stark of the 
SURVEY staff, who has spent five months in Esthonia. Page 496. 


FRANCIS FISHER KANE, who writes of Civil Liberties in France, 
where he has recently visited, stands out in the minds of Americans as — 
the United States Attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
who resigned in 1919 as a protest against the drag-net arrests of the — 
federal Department of Justice. Page 509. wig 


ADOLF A. BERLE, jt. an attorney of New_York, and at ‘Paris 
during the peace negotiations, was in Santo Domingo in 1 ome i 
special: government work. Page 510. 


France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
‘struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
_ towns in the devastated regions 
| have again resumed municipal 
/ Tife; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
gain cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
‘querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
_ great peaceful victory is being 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE, AND TE! 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Winning the Battles of Peace > 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 
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Chay ae that ‘till uke ares us 
time prevail, consumers are holding their purchases at 


es ‘ are ak un- 
~The causes par- 
ney. inflation due to the trans- 
pees of the world’s gold — 


“thors are ease or should contemplate, 
_ its attendant ons and to a ee tne its recurrence. 


for ‘abadian aE the currency, 
"government borrowing, econ- 
, and increased production. 


no ‘ orse 
now fo1 many pene efi first ai of the war. The power vale: from th 
rices. As always, the cut-_ 


and te presentation of demands on copy 


“never ‘before had aoe 
selves constrained to treat with the organizations. 


otic and fair such leaders were; in others the attitude they 
countered confirmed their dislike of labor organizations 
and developed the resolution to throw off “the domination 
of organized labor” at the earliest opportunity. Unfor- 
runately it is the employers who object to dealing with or- 
ganized | wage ‘earners who have been most aggressive and 
nfluential in determining the policies of employers’ associa- 
tions. ‘This explains why the principal proposal that is put 
forward by American employers in the face of the impend- 
ing: industrial depression i is a return all along the line to the 
“open shop.” 

AS students oF the labor problem know, the issue between 
‘the open and the closed shop is by no means as simple as it 
is. usually represented in current discussions. No disinter- 
“ested American citizen will find fault with the “ open shop ” 
which i is truly open, without favor or discrimination, to union 
as. ‘well as non-union men. ‘The trouble is that the employ- 


legitimate desire, of the employe to organize by barring from 
employment, On one pretext or another, all union men, or 
| at any rate all union men who attempt to make the union 
an effective force in influencing labor conditions. An ade- 
quate | discussion of the problem would have to distinguish 
at least six different types of “shops.” There is the ideal 
yen shop that is freely open to all competent workers with 
‘discrimination against those who devote themselves 
vely to the organization of their fellows and to the pro- 
ion of common interests through organization. Second, 


union men, or at least all aggressive union men. Third, 
ere is the union shop in which the employer,deals with the 
hion to which his employes belong but to which non-mem- 
ers of the union are also admitted without discrimination 
on the part of the union members, Fourth, there is the pref- 
erential shop as found in the needle trades, in which prefer- 
-ence of employment is given union members but not to the 
clusion of non-members in periods of great activity. Fifth, 
there is the closed shop to which only union members are 
ad: nitted, as it develops when the policy of the union con- 
‘ned is that of a close and selfish monopoly. Finally there 
the closed shop to which union members alone are admitted, 
ut under guarantees that require the union to be kept freely 
open on fair and equal terms to all competent workers in 
the trade. It requires no prolonged argument to insist that 
the public interest is best served by the bona fide open shop 
of the first type, by the preferential shop, or by the closed 
4 shop of the last type. In most industries the open shop of 
he first type is most advantageous, not only to employers and 


if always conducive to the healthful development of a labor or- 


constrains employes to belong to the organization, even against 
their will. Iti is better in the jong run that the basis of mem- 


ose rladonship between the Meth and i organ- 


orga ied) labor found ae 
In some Hf 
cases they were pleasantly surprised to find how able, patri- 
group of employes: in his plant runs the risk of having - 


‘In getting out the paper. 
ing and experience American’ newspaper publishers have bij} 


shall be adjusted by peaceful negotiation and arbitration, al 
‘that the places of employes who join in a strike in disj 


ers’ open shop is only too often a device for thwarting the _ 


being revealed in connection with ‘the building trades i | if 


‘is the open shop which is made a cloak for excluding 


“monopolistic policies practised on the side of some. of — 


the public but, in the long run, to employes, since it is not _ 


ous monopolies, disregarding alike the, interest ‘of the ot 


ganization to have an arrangement with the employer that. party and that of the public. eer 


ized mployes fails to insure the Pere on for continuous 1 


plant ,tied up by some unexpected controversy which cat 
the employes to go on strike. when they should be engaifp 
As a result of years of sively th 
brought to agree to closed shop arrangements with the prijp'’ 
ing trades unions which offer the employer the guaran}: 
of the international union to which his employes belong. I) 
arrangement guarantees that any difference that may ar{p " 


ile, 


gard of the agreement shall be promptly filled by the int 
national’ union so that the continued daily publication. 
the paper will be assured. Such an arrangement, with all # « 
its attendant disadvantages, which no student of the lati: 
problem would be disposed to minimize, may on the whe bud 
be to the best interest of the employer, ‘That interest, hoff: 
ever, as well as the interest of the public, requires that’ 
union enjoying the advantages of a closed shop arrangemie 
with the employer should itself be kept freely open to i, 
competent workers in the trade. It is because this last con} 
tion has not been insisted upon that practices such as are n¢ 


in New York city have crept in and been tolerated by ef 
ployers until they have imposed an unendurable burden up 
the industry and finally brought about a public investiga 
and exposure. 


Opinions will differ as to hon this Saferueea is to be 
set up and made effective. It is clear, however, that 0 
ized employers who become parties to a closed shop “und 
standing have not only the right but the obligation, in 
own interest and the public interest, to insist that the pol 
of the unions with which they deal shall be one that will ke 
the avenues of employment in the industry freely open 
competent workers. ‘This means in practice that the ru 
and policies of the union with reference to the admission a 
discharge of members, the training of apprentices, etc., sha 
be fair and reasonable, and that the interest of employers. 
this phase of the situation shall be as clearly recognized a 
protected as the interest of employes in wages, iia 
working conditions. Organized employes on their side 
the same duty and interest in reference to the rules and pol 
cies of employers’ associations. For the exposure of the coi! 
ruption in the building industry, which is now going” 
shows that there is not much to choose between the 


unions and those practised on the side of some of the ass oC 
tions. On both sides there appear to be instances of the 1 
of the power which organization gives to operate unscrupt 


“The fault to be found with the nation-wide en 


NT of closed shop agreements, the number o of w | 
in operation is much smaller than | the die: hue’ ani 


ost complete absence of helpful, constructive proposals 
it may serve,.on the one hand, to lessen unemployment and, 
the other, to ameliorate the condition of the unemployed, 
3 it too much to ask that employers’ associations, which are 
ert to the shortcomings of trade unions, should them- 
ves show an appreciation of their obligation to contribute 
‘the development of a better industrial organization, which 
on the one hand, preserve essential productive efficiency, 
le, on the other, it conforms more closely to the demo- 
tic political ideal to which we have long been committed? 


‘Measures Proposed by Labor Leaders 


contrast with the natrow and negative programs put for- 
by employers’ associations, measures which are really 
ad and statesmanlike are being suggested by leaders of or- 
ized labor. In the men’s clothing trades, the organiza- 
so ably directed by Sidney Hillman is urging upon em- 


nd of recognizing, in the interest of industrial efficiency, 
oint responsibility of organized employers and organized 
oyes to provide, as a charge upon the industry, some sort 
unemployment benefits for the victims of such a period 
nemployment as we are now entering upon. 
ch have not developed their relations with employers to 
int which encourages the proposal that a joint obligation 
e unemployed be recognized, have independently, in 
instances, developed plans for out-of-work benefits 
a@vhich shift the inevitable loss resulting from unemployment 
.the shoulders of the individuals to the shoulders of the 
ized groups to which they belong. Finally, the respon- 
officials of the American Federation of Labor have urged 
e importance of reorganizing and extending the federal em- 
oyment service to insure that men thrown out of employ- 
t in certain industries or certain sections will, with a 
imum of lost time, be restored to productive ork in 
er industries or other sections. 


he meagerness and. iaeings of the measures that are 

ng proposed by employers and labor leaders make more 
s the obligation upon government authorities to devise 
s and means to cope with the unemployment problem. 
dealing with this phase of the subject there is little to 
what has been said many times before. Since there 
no adequate remedy for unemployment but employment, 
ph is must first be put upon measures that may serve 
eep the wheels of industry revolving and provide the jobs 
alone can’ ‘relieve the jobless, A period of unemploy- 


ich “fall eta within the field of public busi- 
Ss should be expanded to the utmost: extent, 

0 pean countries are. recognizing that the deficiency in 
Ca “4 has everywhere resulted from the suspension 
g except for war purposes during the’ war emer- 
es the inclusion of hos construction within the 


ing pera ons Sitch were only nee 
| pecee way 1 she neh was signed. 


eee ee Ae ee Se 


1g put out by Lee associations, (—e reveals the _ 


Unions | 


‘tions. 
of the New York legislature pointed the way to such assist- 


yers the importance of giving greater permanency to the | 


' service but to inefficient methods of execution. 


‘more ua 


‘standard goods may be produced and carried until normal, ‘ 


‘criticisms as were brought against the Federal Employment _ 


. Msi ks : 
piistakes were “made in cdeeatiod sate the, 20) 
building proprany but the lessons: learned from th 


‘Tf the return of the government to the buildin se 
shall be deemed unwise, there may yet be made out a strong 
case for government assistance to private building — opera 
The legislation enacted during the special. sessio 


ance through municipalities. . It is to be hoped that the expo- 
sure of the corrupt conditions in the New York building 
trades may lead to such prompt reform that through me , 
exemption or other means a comprehensive building program — 
may soon be inaugurated which will serve greatly to lesser 
unemployment in the building trades. t 

While government authorities are contributing to the ‘pelict 
of the situation by these measures an obligation clearly rests 
on private employers to give their best thought to methods 
by which new markets may be found for their products or 


matkets recover from their present paralysis. 

Equally important with measures to keep the wheels of i in- 
dustry revolving is the rehabilitation and extension of the 
federal employment service and of the affiliated state and mu- 
nicipal public employment bureaus. This is clearly a field 
in which governmental activity may do much good. Such 


Service during the war related not to the principle of the 
The whole 
problem should be carefully reconsidered and a reform serv- 
ice launched, not under the Department of Labor but under — 
the joint departments of labor and commerce representing the — 
interests of business men as well as employes, or as an inde % 
pendent division of the government. ne 

‘The contribution which an efficient network of cube! em-. 
ployment bureaus can render during a period of unemploy- 
ment must be disappointingly small. ‘The problem is essen- 
tially too few jobs for those seeking employment, and no em- 


ay 


ployment service is able, or should undertake, to create jobs 


for the jobless. 


‘ 


pele be ee as the time above all others when — 


English experience demonstrates, however, — 
that the existence of an efficient network of public employ- 
ment bureaus is essential to the administration of unemploy- — 
ment insurance. ‘The relief that a system of unemployment 
insurance can afford is of necessity a gradually expanding 
relief. Before insurance benefits can be paid reserve funds 
have to be accumulated. Nevertheless advantage should be 
taken of the present interest in the problem of unemploy- 
ment to urge the adoption of wise plans of unemployment — 
insurance after the British model so that the next period of 
industrial depression will not find us so completely unpre- 
pared to meet the situation as we are today. 


Hopeful Elements in the Situation 


eel readjustments and their severity and durations wi ai 
depend upon the intelligence displayed by govertnene 


and at least keep pace with wholesalers in their price aguely 
tions is a hopeful sign. Retailers who heed this advice will 


oe 
be the first to benefit from the enlarged purchases that will > 
surely be made so soon as consumers are convinced that prea 
will £0 no lower. ; 


ns 


cultural machinery, 


costs if. business is to be resumed on the scale that the eh 
interests of all require. == “x 
In the international field, the resumption of our made rela- 
tions with Russia, the fixation of the reparation payments to 
be made by Germany, and the practical fruition of plans for 
- selling Europeans our surplus cotton, foodstuffs, copper, agri- 
tc., on Ieng credit are all developments 
_ which, if not too long delayed, will serve to relieve our over 
stocked markets and permit our industries to resume their 


Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the present situa- 
tion is the growing attention which industrial engineers are 
devoting to the human factor in the problem of industrial ef- 
ficiency. The conference which Mr. Hoover, as representa- 
_ tive of American engineers, held recently with the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor, deservedly attracted 
nation-wide attention. However meager may be the first 
_ fruits of this interchange of views between the leader of 
_ American engineers and the leaders of organized labor, it is 
indicative of appreciation of a common interest in the wage 
earners’ problem which cannot but lead to invaluable results 
as time goes on. Even more eloquent of the broadening in- 


terest of industrial engineers is the prominence given in the 
program of the annual meeting of the Taylor. Society, just 
eld, to the problem of the eight-hour shift in the steel in- 


of effcie t production and labor leaders ‘to 


TS in the wage earners’ problems must serve, ‘to | 


to their eikual advantage. 
‘Another favorable aspect of the situation is the aint 


which the new administration is pledged to devote to our i} i 


ternal problems. Its slogan, “ America first,” may seem | 


some too obvious to be significant and to others selfish, shorj: 


sighted, and ominously reminiscent of that other slog 
Deutschland iiber alles, but it has one indisputable merit. 
will preserve us from the futility of imagining that we cz 
contribute greatly to a better world organization before w 
have developed an efficient domestic organization for carir 
for our own common interests. ‘ 


The outgoing administration gave clear indication of ; 


intellectual appreciation of the need of carefully thought om: 


and constructive national policies in the labor field. 


attention and ability . devoted to the carrying out of these pol: 


cies weré, however, disappointingly intermittent and inef 
tive. 
ests and the solution of American problems, the new 
istration, even if starting with a less progressive outlook ¢ 
labor problems, may yet make larger and more ponte | 
valuable contributions toward their solution. 


By Noe Clinch Calkins 


_LWAYS the public has held two conclusions about 
land dealers—namely, some are crooks, and some 
are more crooked than that. 

Possibly the public has padded several pe wions 
- ‘unhappy experience with several generations of hearsay. 
ertainly scarcely a person met in new country but has his 
slender volume. of short stories—the villain a land dealer—the 


le eo of an avenging public. Tragedies, all of them. Tales 


‘women who have bought sites for summer resorts under © 


vater; of men whose hard bought piece of the earth was in 
amp, or in quarry, or in sand, or in wilderness miles from a 

_ These have been the more pictorial, culpable sins of the 

Ae dealer. The reader has always wept a hasty tear or 


_ two en courant. 


But there are slower ways than these of killing courage, 
-and the public rarely mourns before the tar paper mausoleums 
of people’s hopes which appear here and there in cut-over: 
country. Cheerless, leaning shacks, boarded up, waiting 
Patiently for disintegration. About them little clearings— 
heaps of blackened stumps—behind them unresisted phalanxes 


tees et 


‘ends 


i: of ne unimproved land. 


with a “ swamped forty ” 
have his way with his victims. Also, in the language of o: 

of the skeptical, “You can jail a man for counterfeiting) 
dollar, but a man can take a dollar, paint it red and blue, a 
sell it for three dollars to as many men as will be fools t 
buy it.” Opinions differ vastly as to the present latitude fi 

crookedness in the land business under this law. One 1 wouh 
say, offhand, 
misrepresentation au fait. Nevertheless the ambition | 

framed it motivates many real estate leaders, and progr 


_ toward a professional standard has been marked. Of cour 


legislatures cannot endow men with intelligence. Men m 


choose bad forties as long as they have bad judgment. State) 


policy to buy up bad land for re-creation—state policy 1 


_ make good land easily accessible, state activities to educate t 


buyer may render victims more redoubtable—that is all. 

> But excepting the bad practices, there have been innume 
able elements in the failures of good men to make farms ¢ 
- Isolation, the oo of €; 


‘throughout the country. ‘The federal farm loans are help 


} : men who already have a start and neh in their farm. T 
ng eal estate men in Wisconsin to raise the ethics of land 
aling to a professional standard. Was feel apparently that 


As an attempt to meet this situation there has b 
out in Wisconsin a fast growing enterprise of. rive t 
zation. It meets no questions propounded by th 


nor Sie to. It operates in limited territory 


as a 1 way, under an existing system, of, 
open to the landless. State coloni 


Pledged to single-minded devotion to American inter 


admi 


at the side of his good Pee nah 


that fraudulent practices are barred; gentli 


2 


ate, , and credit is necessary for colonization. It is alleged 
this by proponents of private colonization, of course— 
Base Pavethead of such a project, executed on any scale, 
iid be so enormous as to make the price of the land to the 
fer as high as it is under the private system, and the price 
e land to the buyer is of course the great argument against 
fate colonization—or rather against the sale of all lands by 
“tj Be dealers. If the state should go into the land business, as 
““§thard T. Ely, eminent among land students, says it should, 
must be, he thinks, not for the purpose of making goad land 
j\ne accessible by a lowered price, since in his mind the 
pinal price forms the least important consideration in the 
of taking up land, but for the purpose of making bad 
less accessible. If the state prohibits men from selling 
“Wf lands, why’should it tax men for their possession? He 
al IS that the responsibility for the great acreage of unarable 
id should be assumed by the state, in whose hands rests also 
reforestation policy, an enormous land problem in itself. 
‘aim land country there is always bitter argument over the 
Ge of land. It is overcapitalized, say some, and only the 
? culator can win; the man who buys to farm gets too low an 
scl] rest from his investment. He has to work out for wages, 
°%j live on his capital, or on borrowed money during the time 
io cr . He should, say they, have current rate of interest 
his investment, plus wages for each worker upon the land. 
ie tax commission has many hearings on this subject of over- 
jitalization of land. It has been depressed and convinced to 
hh an extent that in the cases of land bought from some big 
lers it takes half market value as true value for assessment. 
On the other hand, it is argued that the man who defers his 
fings is ultimately quite repaid for the period of wageless- 
is and borrowing. Defendants of each theory are able and 
ter antagonists. Each prove their point—to their disciples. 
Wwever, in any appreciation or consideration of the merits of 
{ private colonization of land, one must premise that the 
ferred saving is worth the price-paid for it, and work from 
{t point forward. 
e are in Wisconsin three land companies embracing 
| a features of colonization in such a way as to make 
worth description. Other land com- 
es have done much along similar lines. 
of the best work has been done by 
dealers operating without any defi- 
‘scheme. Such were the activities of 
|J. Edminster of Holcombe for many 
ifs previous to the formation of his 


a Valley Colonization Company: 
was the brains and benefactor of his 
ig He and his wife have seen hun- 
of farmers through sickness and 
He has built a community hall 
ich the countryside comes together. 
has established pig clubs for boys that 
s raised the stock standards of a dis- 
. He has carried men through hard 
ms. He has been the parent of a new 
try. (The story runs that Provi- 
© gave him the first installment of 
une. He was nearly thirty and penni- 
when someone gave him the = of 


wc ‘ 
= t- \ ie On 
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as the head of the Chippewa Valley Company, whose methods 
and plans differ so slightly from the Wisconsin Colonization 
Company that they will be considered as one. They operate 
in concentrated areas, making an effort to bring together in a 
workable fellowship men whose previous mode of pioneering 
made social life impossible. They buy up large tracts of 
land, brush roads through it, sell it to men in tracts of forty 
to eighty acres as ready-to-start farms. The settler makes his 
choice from four proffered types of houses that the company 
will build-for him out of his first payment—unless he wishes 
to build for himself. In this case he gets the materials at cost. 
The outside of the house is made of roofing of the best quality, 
and of siding, or of either, dependent upon the type. The 
inside is wall-board of a good ecru that lends itself willingly 
to the cozier color of bright pink and blue its owners may at 
once apply. ‘There are variations of stoops. There is no base- 
ment. It is figured that the settler’s capital is his time and 
that nothing shall be done for him that he can do himself, so 
that he moves into his house and digs his cellar out from 
under him. Within the last year the Wisconsin Colonization 
Company has given attention to the beauty of the home, but 
taken as a whole, and from the beginning, the ready-made 
houses are not attractive, although occasionally the gardening 
efforts of the occupants encouraged by the flower contests of 
the company disengage one’s attention from them. They are, 
however, livable and warm until better times, and a multiple 
improvement upon either the old-fashioned, badly fashioned 
tar paper shack, or the large, capital-eating house, which like 
the boarding cow, is a luxury too expensive for pioneer days. 

These companies employ able agriculturists, in each case 
men of early farm experience and university training. ‘Their 
judgment is used in the stocking of the farm. The ready-made 
farm possesses one Cow, two pigs, sixteen chickens, land clear- 
ing tools, one bushel of clover and timothy seed, and an assort- 
ment of garden and vegetable seeds. Subsequent purchases are 
usually made with the agriculturist as counsellor. His duties 
are much the same as those of a straight county agent, except 
that he works only with the companies’ settlers and that-he 
takes over the later financial dealings with them—the subse- 
quent payments, and the like. He advises 
about marketing; when to keep potatoes, 
when to sell them, who needs chickens, 
who has a good sire for sale. He helps 
the settlers plan their root cellars, buys 
their dynamite, oversees their many con- 
tests from land clearing to flower gar- 
dening. In addition he and his wife do 
the friendly visiting and helping that 
make them the most necessary guests at 
all birthday parties. The men, Albert 
Fiedler and Noble Clark, who are the 
agriculturists for these companies, are but 
two of a band of professional ruralists 
turned out of modern universities to meet 
the demand for socialized rural life. Ac 
tive imagination and a strong back are the 
prerequisites of a youth, and a pioneer. 
Add to these professional training, farm 
experience and a little philosophy, and 
you have the qualifications of the profes- 
sional ruralist; land clearing engineers, 
soil men, rural planners, dairy experts, 
home. demonstration gents, county 
agents and horticulturists — young peo- 
ple at. work for the development 
of Young People’s country —the name 


FIRST YEAR 
The beginning of the fight for ground 


applied to northern Wisconsin, as to all frontiers. 
A comprehensive description, that phrase, of an October 
day i in the North, when the leaves and the sky and the air are 
much | more impairing to the vision than the much maligned 
rosy dawn. The frost in. the brush makes you forget how 
rear s the desolation that follows in the wake of the lumber- 
‘men, The air still has the pine spice of romance. Here diffi- 
culties ; are ponderable to the touch. If it’s stumps, blow them. 
If it’s ditches, dig them, It it’s roads, make them. If it’s 
cold, and it is cold, cut some wood and make a roasting fire. 
The pioneers of new country, whether farmers from Iowa or 
‘steel workers from Ohio, are necessarily young in spirit, or 
they would have neither discontentment with what was left 
rehind, nor courage for the things that are ahead. 
LT aba: as much as anywhere, one feels this spirit of 
youth. Ojibwa is a town of the future. That is to say, some 
f it is on paper and much of it is in the mind of its makers. 
Still, enough of it is in the flesh to make anyone. believe that 
has more living figments than a dream. Perhaps twenty 
roung people, some of them members of the Wisconsin Coloni- 
zation Company, some of them its employes, are working with 
the pioneers of the immediate vicinity to make a model rural 
ommunity out of Ojibwa. Its site is ideal. A hill on a 


AS 


river, near timber for beauty; a rail- 
road and good surrounding land for 
development. Other towns cut over 
were like all frontier towns—a little 
of | the dreary, a little of the dramatic 
about them, Attempts to make them 
over into anything like the ideal rural 
center were futile, So in Ojibwa 
there was no laissez faire. Its per- 
conality ‘was decided before birth. 
Leonard Smith, town planning engi- 
neer, and aan Aust,, landscape 
architect, were called in counsel. 
‘Well known architects were em- 
ployed. | There resulted a carefully 
worked out town plan. Beginning 
“ith ‘the station, which differs from 
e rubber stamp depot at every stop, 
Idings of the town conform to 
colonial style. The little cot- 
the Trading Post, the post- 
ict Nite school, the press shelter, the 


‘tion scheme long in vogue in Europe. A man buys on contrai 


of paying $65 he pays $76.50. 


me 


By the second year the brush is fast retreating 


ity would be easy — how about 
school? ‘This question was answered 
the president of the school board hil 
self, who was nailing on the roof. Sij 
he—‘‘ The architects planned to coy) 
up that little trimming, but I’m leavi 
it open. It looks better this way, we iif 
lows think. What’s the use of havi 
it if it don’t show?” Whether meri i 
by buying a carload of pastel. shades, al] 
selling them wholesale, the town can. 
inveigled into a harmonious hue, remailj 
to be seen, Maybe some one, some 
in the prosperity which is Seoniced 
san: afford a few gallons of rose or N: 
-wegian blue at retail. It is a thing i 
hope fir or ptay against, as you believe. But the really notat 
feature of this colonization company is its credit faciliti 
Everyone knows the short-time credit system. Land bought. 
contract, forfeited with payments if terms are not met. — 
feverish haste for 50 per cent equity which means a deed, 
therefore a marketable mortgage. And for five more ye 
since the isolated farmer has no facilities for long-time cred} 
the same nightmare of foreclosure or at best eee expense | |} 
extension of time. % 
As an attempt to cure the evils of this system there evolve 
under the land-selling company, a variation of the amort 


He pays a sum down. That sum is put into working capital 
actually. For three years he works on his land without ful 
ther payment. At the end of that time he is given a a warrani} 
deed, and a thirty-year amortization mortgage. Say his prit) 
cipal is $1000, which he is borrowing at 64 per cent. Ins 
The additional $11. 58 | 
applied on the principal. The following year the princi P| 
has dwindled to that extent, the interest thereon is less tha} 
$65, and the amount applied upon the principal is there 
greater. In the twentieth year the amount applied on © 
principal is $.02 more than on the interest, and by the thirti 


SECOND YEAR 


|r they are both paid. It is, of course, 
‘thing more than dividing the principal 
interest by thirty years. The com- 

ty, in order to finance itself over this 

ig period of years, pools its mortgages 
sells them to the big financial organi- 

jions of the state who issue bonds 
linst them of different dates of matur- 


iro be sure, for the major part, the 
irtgages will be paid off long before 
itty years is up. But herein, neverthe- 
1}, lies the necessary integrity of a suc- 
sful colonization company; that even 
er its land is sold it cannot move out 
jirely. It, as its own men say, must 
8 with its lies and stay with its grief. 
a land parlance the word grief carries its 
is }2 connotation. A grief man is a follow- 
j\ man, adjuster of difficulties, disposer 
| dispenser of hope, as the case may be, 
49 general allayer of wrath. ‘The Bees man has no slender 
and hates the misrepresentation of the too successful sales- 
in. If the grief man has been a settler, as is true in some 
ies, he knows the settler’s difficulties, the unwise procedure 
[freezing out—the gross stupidity of forfeiting the begin- 
igs of a herd for payment. 
‘A second concern doing notable community work is the 
jmahawk Land Company of central upper Wisconsin. The 
pblems, and hence the project of this company, are distinctly 
ferent from those of the other colonizers mentioned. The 
ids are owned by the Bradley Lumber Company, a wealthy 
fcern of varied interests. After its cut it found itself with 
ach land of varying quality and value, considered its most 
desirable asset, for since it was not Uhosen for selling pur- 
Ses as is that of professional land dealers, it is scattered and 
fen inaccessible. Mr. Tweedy, representative of the Bradley 
‘ates, in casting about for a way of disposing of the lands in 
fitable manner, has experimented heavily with coloniza- 
im work which has now arrived at great distinction. As a 
tired chief engineer of railroads, he brings to his project 
pfessional knowledge of economies. His ulterior motive is 
‘make money out of Bradley lands. But he has become 
rough his community work so enormously interested in rural 
anning, rural credit and rural economies from the settler’s 


had 
Ades, 


y THIRD YEAR 
4 By the third year the fuel should not be in one’s yard 
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FOURTH YEAR 


When the fourth year comes the community has arisen 


point of view, that he is making contributions to practical rural 
sociology. 

It-is Mr. Tweedy’s theory that a woman can do more 
efficacious agricultural counselling than a man, since it is the 
woman of the household who is interested in the cows and the 
chickens, and who is the arbiter of the outside economies as 
well as the executor of those within. His theories are being 
tested and the findings satisfactory. Since the conventionally 
trained home demonstration agent has little agricultural 
training he has taught his agent how to cull chickens, judge 
cattle, clear land, take care of machinery, plant, care for and 
harvest crops. She is now esteemed as a fellow farmer by the 
settlers who visit her often with gossip of potato markets and 
problems of the herd. Calf clubs and canning contests are 
held. Everywhere is the drive for the pure bred sire. A vet- 
erinarian, trained in the culling of chickens, is covering the 
entire territory. The county agent and the university exten- 
sion are used to the greatest degree. | 

There is a large farm operated by the company for demon- 
stration purposes and frequently for the facilitation of more 
tangible exchanges than those of ideas. For instance, a settler 
may bring in scrub sires and exchange them, weight for weight, 
for pure bred stock. Farmers bring their seeds here for treat- 
ment, and use the company implements for land clearing. 
They rent company horses at a 
nominal charge per diem as a dis- 
couragement to the owning of horses 
by the settler, for during the first 
two years of land-clearing horses do 
not earn their living. On this farm 
are built model barns, out of lum- 
ber from clearing, and easily con- 
structed by the farmer himself. No 
matter how small, they are not 
temporary shelters, but permanent, 
well-built structures, indefinitely 
extensible. 

Of course this intensive, expen- 
sive work could not be done by the 
usual land dealer, who is ordinarily 
a middleman, buying land on specu 
lation, and paying for it after it is 
sold. Such a a dealer is ordinarily 
up to his ears in credit. The Brad- 
ley capital is almost unlimited 


centage of siuere: are applicants fie ceionaive help. They are 
; upporting from the start. Unlike his colleagues who feel 
man who has in him the making of a farmer should 
_able to save in his previous occupation, Mr. ‘Tweedy 


st at “many men, excellently suited to the land, are penni- 


Tess. As one of his star examples he shows a family which 
came to him three years ago with no money. He grub-staked 
hem for two years. Of their forty acres of just average land 


hey have | cleared twenty-seven; they have built, the father 


and son, aged twelve, a large barn from their own timber. 
They have the beginning of a good herd of pure bred stock. 
‘Other ventures of not so bright a hue are not concealed, for 


nce che financial returns are not so urgent here as in the case 
accredited sales company, the Bradleys can afford 


, thorough-going students of their problems. They 
tk not only among purchasers of their own land, but 
¢ ughout. the whole countryside, for an improvement in agri- 

al standards, ‘and hence a rise in land values. . Much 


i) 


z0eS into earning the unearned increment. 


aia al service amounts to $30,000 a veut. Throueh it the 
‘ice f Bradley lands has gone up $5 an acre within the same 


i proffered bbicction to dle Bradley al of indefinite 
it is the loss of oe freedom to the settler, who is 


i Colonization Company... There would be Uihee als 
ao their failure, however. Mr. Tweedy deals with men 


As are a much greater speculation lea his point 
iew than their clientele. If his settler’s previous lack. of 


Ss due to lack of opportunity, here they find both. 


ne hie ute the more cunveatonal type of land dealers, 
ensibly m ey-makers, operating on short time credit, doing 
) stocking of farm nor farm buildings. The coladizations is 


4 


ue to inaccessible land. Their operations have 
over the whole of Marinette county, so it is their 
stand behind county-wide movement for land im- 


Under their suggestion and encouragement has ° 


n the greatest exposition of land clearing probably 
ney Tes is directly traceable to the any 


ympany more especially attempts to attract the tenant 
f the corn belt, who have accumulated about $1500. 


else he would not continue. In point of view of time colon 


al a cause. 
few land dealers, as dealers in anything else, 3 
unde rable who has money to pay for his purchase. Th 
eigner is not debarred, but no advertising is done in the 
eign-language press and no foreign salesmen are employe 
(Both of these methods are used by some dealers.) The ft 
eign colony offers to the company a distinct administra 
problem, which occasionally proves too annoying and too cos 
to. make its solution profitable. Mr. Tweedy feels it eminent 
worth solving, for he thinks foreigners much better farme 
than Americans. The European farmers bring hand methox|}: 
for intensive farming, and often do not take quickly to the sug 
gestion of the American agriculturists. On the other haniie: 
their thrift and small economies are invaluable during the 
ing time of, clearing, when every available foot of ground 
to be used. The immigrants congregate quickly and organiz 
their schools and establish their churches, but the feeling 1 
current among some of their observers that they are not 
tenaciously foreign as in the urban congestion from which + 
have escaped. When the whole trend of endeavor is towa 
a rural distribution of immigration from rural districts 
seems very quaint to find this reluctance to take them a ma’ te 
of civic pride. Over against this, however, is the very terrib 
practice of land dealers in the past, of dealing heavily with t h 
foreigner because he was in no way able to protect him 1 
against their misrepresentations. , Seria 


The settler, having been once a plaintiff against society, 
im many cases acquired the plaintive tone of voice. It is dif 
cult to distinguish between the personal petty grudge, and th 
grounded complaint. A director of land clearing says he 


never, in all his cut-over travels, found a man without his t 


of woe. Governmental attempts to sift the grievance an 
ascertain the true status of the settler find difficulties be 

of this slant of mind. Popular opinion usually is with th 
settler in any arising matter. A man may pay $200 for a coe 
worth $75 and gets nothing but the derision he earns for sur 
rendering to Division street tactics. But when a man 
cumbs to methods that would put to shame fraternity rush 


and sinks everything he has, plus all the things he hopes 


have, in his homestead, he has the world on his side. 


But the dealer has his points and his troubles. It is goo 
see him improving on his former and coping with his latter w: 


_ such intelligence as is being evinced in the colonization m 


‘ment in Wisconsin. He is making money this way, obvious 
tion does not necessarily shorten the period. of pioneerin 
makes it easier, physically and spiritually. So far as land I 
panies facilitate colonization they are doing service, no mai ‘te 


‘their motive: and to do them credit they haye, most of ; 


ejected into their motive some sincere social interest. 
Peasantry i is lightened by ing mame life. 


Meith cold while the men et for’ wages to keep. poe 


made t more bearable by the ne when they are op 


ie three school aaa are TEN oe th 


spirit, and i in turn, tone it. The Tae 


i lunches near the stove, mikey nae in the ice cold vesti- 
The county nurse—mandatory in Wisconsin—makes 
health rounds of the cut-over, constantly. The boys’ and 


the workers under Smith-Lever for the adults, under 
-Hughes for children—the lecturers and pocket libraries 
the university—all bring the new pioneers together out 
"their old isolation. 


baits life would not be slow in arising anyway. The state 
ments for bringing it into existence would soon make 
herent its separate parts. Even lacking the old motive for 
itier colonization, religious, political, racial, still gregar- 
ness alone would bring men together, though in a slipshod 


HAT would have been the effect of the war on 
the vitality of the German peoplé, what—and 
this is even more important—the effect of the 
hunger blockade which the peace inflicted upon 
Be ikapery country, if the state system of social insurance 
1 not been there to allay misery, to keep down death rates, 
‘bring sustenance and comfort to some four million wounded 
‘and their families, to provide for the care and treatment 
¢ tuberculous? Perhaps the most ‘far-reaching organiza- 
of the kind adopted by any country, this system has proved 
‘immense yalue to the people of Germany both before and 
‘the war. Here as: elsewhere, militarists, generals, 
business interests had often ‘opposed social insurance: as 


‘with an “independent income,” a cause of demorali- 
on for large classes whose sense of ese responsibility 
power of resistance it lessened. ‘The terrible years from 
“to 1919 have silenced those critics—at least in Ger- 


che countries where German social insurance was 
m and discussed before the war, it seems to be some- 
assumed now that this system has suffered greatly and 
in fact, its very existence is menaced. But that is far 
‘the truth. Indeed, it is not difficult to demonstrate that, 
le contrary, it has never shown so much life and power as 
ng the war which caused its expansion in more than 
direction, Even a French diplomat spoke of the Ger- 
system of social insurance after the war as a “solid rock 
. the complete destruction of Germany could not 
”-and in an official report for a new French insurance 
ye read: “The German social insurance system, with 
nd of billions, has largely been the source of the as- 
i ding. spiritual strength of Germany which surmounted 
n its defeat.” 

itside of eneaee one is often” asked what is the atti- 


place in the new Germany, toward the 
insurance laws which the former conservative govern- 
iced against or at least without its assent? The 
surance laws, the conservative Junker and 
‘saw in them a safety valve for the 


eure 


( denper. “The new colonization companies serve as far as they 
facilitate it. Contrast with the old colony—of three Quakers — 


chance men met along the road of a land company’s colony: A 
ub organizers, the Parent Teachers’ Association organi-— 
with pictures of snakes, and the Virgin, a fine white haired 


f course under modern movements of population this com- ' 


By Alfred Manes a ne 


dency to reduce claims on the insurance funds. 
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I, 


on a road, or three Jews, or three anarchists, or three Demo- — 
crats, or what kind of political outcast you may choose—three 


Polish prize fighter, tattooed on every visible inch of his fram 


American of sixty, seeing with the eyes of youth a lawn of 
beautiful proportions in his naked red clearing, and a great 
Tartar of,a woman from the steel mills so clean that she must 
have swept her front yard with the brush which she clearedow: 
from it. All within walking distance of one another; soon’ 
learn one another’s customs, helping in one another’s sicknesses a 
jealous of each other’sidynamite, hiring school teachers to- 
gether, back-biting, and generally shortening for each other the 
length of the fight for ground. 


the New Germany 


ruling class against the masses of workers. Though born out 
of fear, they were also supported by a comparatively small 
group of people from motives of humanity. Evidently this 
social insurance system which the old government devised 
could not have been so very bad, and apparently did not 

fall so very far below the workingman’s own ideas along 
these lines, for in no other field of social and labor legisla- 
tion has’ so little been changed since the establishment of 

the republic and so little that is new been introduced, 

One reason why the social insurance laws of the old 
government have met with: so few changes lies in the fact 
that, in spite of many faults in detail, they were planned 
generously, had been of sufficient duration before the war to 
become a part of the social life of the people, and went 
further than the other social laws. Furthermore, one must 
realize that through the far-reaching measures of aid to the 
wounded and the widows and orphans of the war, many per-_ shea 
sons have become subject to state care similar in many re- 
spects to that afforded by insurance. On the other hand, in 
many cases the high increase of money wages as well as the 
increase of the purchasing power of the wages had a ten- 
This per- 
haps prevented a misuse of insurance which also helped the’ 
situation, in spite of the tremendous depreciation of the Ger- 
man currency. 

In judging what the German Republic has done for social 
Insurance, one must not forget that it came into existence at 
a time when Germany was ruined; not only ruined as regards 
industry.and finance, but also at a time when the stamina — 
of the people was fast coming to an end through continued 
undernourishment. This produced a condition which made 
good work impossible even with the best intentions, for the ca 
destruction had also entered the morale of the people, who 
no longer honored any laws or human ties. The republic suf- ie 
fers in many things, but especially in the matter of mobility, Paty 
as she is continually being interfered with by foreign com- 
missions which, on the grounds of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, interfere with the most important decisions the gov-— 
ernment: may .arrive at. This is true more particularly of 
the Reparations Commission, 


felon 


ee 


‘ OF a Sa ath is ie ‘consideration which the con- 
stitution of the German Republic. has given to social insur- 
ance. Article 161 says, ‘“‘ For the preservation of the health 
and the working capacity of its people; for the protection of 
motherhood; for provision against the consequences of indus- 
trial hazards, of old age and the risks of life, the republic 
creates a comprehensive social insurance system in the admin- 
istration of which the insured participate.” Herein lies the 
_ direction given for the future development of insurance. It 
is to guard against dangers, prevent, avert and lessen them,’ 
not merely pay the indemnities after they have been incurred. 
It is true that the old social insurance system was already 
conceived with that aim, but it is strengthened in that it has 
been incorporated as an integral part of the constitution. An 
' innovation which the republic has introduced is the Ministry 
of Labor, which formerly, as the Bureau of Labor, belonged 
to the Ministry of the Interior. As the old Ministry of the 
Interior was charged with many other activities in which it 
represented more particularly the interests of employers, it 
‘could not always do full justice to the interests of labor. 
‘Hence. the creation of the new Department of Labor which 
must guard all its interests. 


The changes within the social insurance law itself show 

‘no signs of broadened outlook. They are absolutely without 
plan. and as if called into existence by accident. This is em- 
. phasized by the way they have been haphazardly distributed 
‘over the different branches of insurance. Nothing worth 
mentioning has been changed in the social insurance of com- 
‘mercial employes, and only little in connection with invalidity 
and accident insurance. More change has been brought 
about in connection with health insurance. Here the class 
f persons who must be insured has been considerably ex- 
ended. Whereas formerly for such occupational groups as 
ymmercial clerks and apprentices, stage hands and orchestra 
“members, teachers and tutors, as well as ship captains, insur- 
ance was only obligatory if the income from their labor did 
ot exceed 2,500 marks, that limit has now been raised to 
5» 000 marks. ‘The same increase has taken place in connec- 
tion with voluntary social insurance. All people can now 
vail themselves of social insurance, as no limit is set, 
whereas formerly they could not have done so if their total 
‘income reached 4,000 marks. ‘This change does not meet 
the approval of doctors who see in every extension of state 
Insurance a danger to their earning capacity. In opposition 
to this criticism other members of the medical profession de- 
‘mand the nationalization of all medical service so that even- 
tually all doctors will be public officials, paid regular salaries 
by the state and obliged to look after the people without com- 
pensation for individual services. Another expansion of the 
group served by social insurance is, that whereas formerly, 
‘through the request of employers, farm laborers and domes- 
‘tic workers could be excluded from the obligatory provisions 
of the insurance law, this is no longer permitted. In con- 
y clusion must be mentioned the new provisions for the care 
of the unemployed, which includes special sickness benefits 


who come within the limits of the health insurance law, 
though | it may remain under the section of reconstruction 
which i is not to ‘be permanent. \ 


Saket 


insurance for motherhood. Here the new republic has en- 


had been called into existence during the war. A 


ie eel 


_ thirteen weeks. 


care, of 25 marks, 


ments. 


or in keeping with the spirit of the time that only labor 


reach a certain minimum, regardless of hi 
r those out of work. This has increased the circle of those. aos i fe 


perhaps oat most interesting to the American public, is the. 


the war relief benefit given in cases of confinement 


duced whereby it becomes an integral part ‘of the so 
insurance system. Not only women who are themselves 
sured enjoy the benefit of this protection, but also th 
whose husbands are insured, and further all women in wi 
even though they contribute neither directly nor indire 
toward the insurance fund. It is to be noted that thro 
this confinement insurance measure, the German insura 
system has left a fundamental ntineiple of insurance and gi 
over to the Australian system, which really means not ins 
ance in any proper definition of that term, but state care, | 
cupying a middle ground between insurance and poor reli: " 
The aid that may be given for confinement and maternj' 
cases, through the sick fund, has both a minimum ancp:’ 
maximum limit. The minimum aid includes a weekly moi: \! 
grant of M. 1.50. ‘This aid is given, for a maximum jo’ 
Added to this is a minimum grant of §): 
pfennigs daily for nursing the child, for a maximum per@yi 
of twenty-six weeks. ‘To this must be added two single pit 
‘ments, the -aid-in confinement, of 50 marks, and for furtlfe: 
If the trustees of the sick fund deem#}!: 
advisable, they may substitute free service by doctor and ik 
wife and free medicine and supplies for these single cash pi) 
ments. To meet the increased expenditure which this seij}’° 
ice to motherhood has thrown on the sick funds, every mei 
ber’s rate of contribution had to be increased, and furtHr 
sums have been voted from taxes—a procedure of supp 
mentation hitherto limited to insurance’ for invalidity. 
government undertakes one-half of the cost of confine 
benefits in the case of members of families who are not the 


no member of the family is insured. 
This survey shows that not the slightest “ revolutionary. 
element is to be found in the innovations, only a number }. 
modest reforms. ‘There is nothing to show that these £ 
forms have been introduced by a republican rather than 
an imperial government. If one considers the changes whit 
that law underwent during the war under an imperial 2 
ernment, one is even more impressed by the lack of origi 
ality and the conservative qualities of the more recent 2 ne 


Proposed Legislation | 
MUCH more than in the laws which we have just 
viewed is the character of the new Germany visible in 
further legislative changes which are now suggested. The 
is in them the cry for democratizing and arhelivaiaeea 
classes, for removing those differences of status which f 
merly influenced, to its disadvantage, the social insurat 
system. More often than formerly, more intensively — 
‘more thoroughly is the question discussed whether it is rij 


and clerks should come under the compulsory clauses of t 
state insurance law; whether there are not other groups. 
Germany to-day that need even more the aid which in 
ance can render, and whether it would not be best to — 
mand that everybody must be insured whose income does r 


Added to this is the demand, which many yet consider t 
radical, to remove the differences as regards extent and ¢ 
tivities over which the different branches. of state insu 
operate. For any one looking at the present structur 

the German social insurance system will ask with 
ment why the groups benefited by the different br 
insurance are not the same in each instance; 
is dispensed and collected on such different 
the rights of individuals are considered o1 


uld be eaching i in- 
n of government 


jag an Pe actealing of hee cr origin. This 
be all the more Scien since no proof can be given 


m of methods montd Sor Shee than advantageausly. 
‘(oi Purning to the new plans, we find three tendencies. The 
‘ual é, Of a conservative es can be found in the pamphlet 


of the Federal Social Insurance Department, Dr. Paul 
ifmann. He clings to the old triple division of work- 
ims insurance and does not stand for the incorporation 
h it of insurance for commercial employes but rather de- 
nds a continuation and extension of the existing structure. 
Wt is unable to see the need-for a complete reconstruction. 
‘contrast to this is the tendency illustrated by the attitude 
|Pr. Helmuth Lehmann, in his pamphlet on this subject, 


The middle course is represented by Dr. 
Her in a project for the re-orientation of the system. Of 
demands made by the trade unions, as adopted at their 
ress held in Nuremburg, the following are worth noting: 


| The demand often made by labor from the government and 
m the Reichstag, and often conceded in principle, must at last 
satisfied : equalization of the workmen’s insurance system. A 
“jingle organization must be created covering all branches of 
workmen’s insurance, a federal institution which must become 
the bearer also of all new branches of insurance, uniting them 
jwith the old . . If there exists one organization for insur- 
ce and one class of insured, the diversity of contributions for 
a different branches of insurances will disappear. State, 
employers _ and insured wage-earners are the contributors, com- 
pulsorily, i in each case. The state’s share must be Ap by a super- 
ini} tax on all incomes exceeding 8000 marks. 


Tt i is severely to be criticized that, according to this pro- 
, brain workers are/not to be included in the insurance 
ime whether another resolution submitted’ at the same 
. [pzress was meant to demand their inclusion was not made 
ae It simply asked for extension of the insurance system 
‘cover all those who have an income from labor earnings 
exceeding 10,000 marks. 

As an example of how the’ extremely eee desire sim- 
ication of the present social insurance system, I need only 
e from Dr. Lehmann’s paper. He says: 


4 |The luxury of having in each district a dozen public funds we 
an no longer afford. There must be in each district one single 
yublic fund composed of the savings banks, postal and railroad 
unds, as well as all local public funds, which will receive and 
dispense all cash payments. Outside of these public funds no 
nk should have the right to act as a medium of exchange. All 
yments should be made by a check system through a central 
aring house in the town or district. Accordingly’ the welfare 

could be collected through the present postal bank system 
ich could be extended to include also the paying out of the 
benefits to the insured. The insurance carriers and their various 
ganizations would then be relieved from all further adminis- 
> functions and could concentrate on their real work of 
ocial care. - 


net measures to be considered ‘eve little actual con- 
tion with insurance, if narrowly interpreted, since they 
5 themselves rather with prevention. than with relief 


Peston oF social insurance hoe much more im- 
or the community as well as for the individual is 
k even if it involves the expenditure of large 


ee 


ey, than a eae iebre 0 on as damages occur 


| brought out the importance of this point in their splendid — 


pet hl ae he demands the entire reconstruction and equaliza-— 


"bers. D Acerteah: investigators of the German social ingurance’) ” 
"system, like Schwedtmann and Emery, have recognized and 


work on Accident Prevention and Relief. The great value 
‘of this point of view should be recognized in connection — 
with all branches of social insurance; not only in connec- 
tion with accident insurance, the first in which it has been ~ 
recognized. or, here the technical inspectors representing 
the business interests, the trade unions and the accident in- — 
surance organizations, supplementing to a large degree and 
intelligently the work of the state factory inspection, have 
accomplished much. The prevention of accidents through 
various devices for protection applied to dangerous machines, 
as well as the instruction of the worker, has proved a blessing 
not measurable in statistics. Added to this, not to be for-_ 
gotten, is the value of the timely profesional first aid given | 
when an: accident occurs. 

Without doubt, a further branching out of the sociaks in- 
surance system will be the establishment, shortly, of what is — 
known as occupational work for the injured. This had its i 
roots in the experience with the wounded during the war 
which showed the necessity of teaching some occupation even 
to those who are maimed, to help them to become’ self-sup- 
porting. .Accordingly, in future, the activity of the occupa- 
tional associations will not cease with the physical care and 
the stipend paid to the victim, but these organizations will 
assume the responsibility of seeing that the victim again be- 
comes both capable and desirous of self support. The war 
has taught us that even those who are seriously injured can 
render valuable services and, in spite of physical defects, can 
earn as much as normal workers. An especially valuable 
example of this kind is found in the employes of a certain - 
factory who had been blinded in the war but who were put 
to productive work even while the war continued and paid 
according to their production. The payroll of this factory 
shows that after a very short time the earning capacity of 
the blinded workers, as measured by actual earnings on piece 
work, stood just as high as that of normal workers. Such 
workers formerly had been looked upon as absolutely in- Me 
capacitated and had been allowed to live on corresponding 
pensions. A country which is as poor as Germany is today, 
and which needs the working ability of every individual, can 
no longer afford to lay aside such workers and support them 
in idleness. In this matter at least the war has proved a 
teacher to be heeded in times of peace. Should this occu- 
pational therapy be introduced broadly, the present wide- 
spread evil of a hysterical desire for an easy income from suc- 
cessful claims to insurance will disappear; for not only the | 
physicians and the men connected with the administration 
of social insurance but also those connected with private in- 
surances know the result of the evil influence of that mania 
for compensation on the actual health of the insured person. 
If the care to be given through insurance is so developed and 
changed that the insured does not see his safety in a money 
payment but in his renewed capacity for work—then the evi 
side of social insurance has been eliminated. Like those in 
 Fureds through the war, those injured in daily life must be 
awakened to the desire to become normal and healthy, rapidly Ri 
and completely, must be stimulated to an intense effort again a 
to become self-supporting even if not quite to the former — 
extent. ew 

The Swiss system of making a payment in one sum ing 
place of a continuing pension may also be worth considering — & 
in this connection. But the emphasis should be placed on — 
the teaching of some other occupation when that is necessary. > 
This brings up another question: whether it should not be 
made an obligatory duty upon the employer to continue to — et 


’ Ran EM 


: whether such a duty a extend even to the Reese in- 
; jured. Without question workmen should be asked to par- 
ticipate. in all decisions, not only those regarding technique 


tration of the accident insurance organization. . 
Closely related to the various problems which have been 


eases which have hitherto been only occasionally covered in 
Germany by insurance. It is as impossible to draw the line 
R between accidents and occupational diseases as it is to draw 
i ‘the line between occupational diseases and other diseases. In 
‘consequence we arrive quite logically at health insurance 


tical problem of preventing disease. 


government has opened the way. 
|, fon) the preservation of health through research into the causes 
, of. illnesses, through popular education, new housing laws, 
and other means, and through ample provision for aid during 
convalesence. For example, the obligatory extension of 
health insurance to include the insured workman’s family is 
very important, as well as are the bureaus for advice and in- 
_ vestigation which came into existence during the war and 
“which can be extended to increase their services. 


the community which exists where the sick are cared for in 
the home. 

a As regards the invalidity insurances ae workers as well as 
of. commercial employes, a simple legislative amendment may 
increase the preventive activity of the insurance institutions. 
The law need only to be changed so as to make the treat- 
ment offered by them to insured members obligatory rather 
tha a matter of choice as at present. 
ne may feel assured that the insurance against unemploy- 
nt, long demanded by labor and fought by the large busi- 
ess aeons, will soon be established to replace the 


ifs 


anc here the insured has to pay his share, Just what 
this insurance against unemployment will take is still 


a: a law has already gone through the. press. 


ee program of giving aid to large families. in addi- 


deca: tragic at at a time when wages are higher 
‘ever, the standard of living for those injured in the 
of their occupation has been lowered because the in- 


iis aS be caused by the financial condition 
country as well as by the disaster to German  in- 


“What shall a workman’s family do with 5 
which is the maximum that can be given when 
ner is sick, whereas his wages when on full time 
O to 30 marks? [Wages in many occupations have 


of prevention against accidents but also the whole adminis: ; 0 
“Cot lity, oe carrying on any system of social insurance. ee 
in part, lies the explanation _ of why the republican gove 


‘considered is the problem of dealing with occupational dis- 


-would have had to force the employers as well as the wa 
“men to increase their contributions to the insurance fi 


which much more than in the past will have to face the prac- | 
Through motherhood © 
‘ insurance, which we-have already mentioned, the republican 
But much can still be done 
- these institutions has, in the beginning of 1920, present 


Obligatory 
hospital treatment of many illnesses will lessen the danger to’ 
The bill submitted demands benefits to the insured twic 


to be called into existence with a group of other chan 


through a comprehensive amendment law which it will te 
_a number of years to carry through. | To show that, even 


Many plans have been submitted, and in all 


o the insurance against sickness; unofficially - a ae 


_ receive a small return, whereas the largest return shall 


a the relief oe already enjoy in the form of addi- — 


"A ‘many more than any other, is based on -the assumption | 


“one. of the most conspicuous contradictions of the 
- peace treaty, proving clearly the necessity of soon 
rought, about by the operation of the Versailles . mands that an a Se labor law and. world 


it Shee from schies Cee which it 


0 50 marks a day in 1920 because of the decreased pur- 


d an | oxpbar! $s 50 marks. 
ae costs 200 marist 


ment has not so far been in a position to render the n 
sary aid to social insurance and increase the benefits in re 
tion to the increased cost of living. If it had done $0, 


a demand to which without a doubt both would ‘4 i 
strongly objected. . Al 
‘It cannot be denied that all insurance carriers which ¢ 
with invalidity, old age or workmen’s life insurance fi 
themselves in great financial difficulties. The federation. 


a plan to the government: whereby they hope to meet. 
Dace ‘needs. ‘They demand an increase in the income 
the state insurance institutions, and at the same time a re 
from certain outlays. Only ie they argue, can the d 
crepancy between income and expenditure be met. In 41 
port in support of this bill it is suggested that a decral 
of the wealth by about four hundred million marks need gi 
‘no anxiety so long as the interest is met by the governmen 


high as hitherto, benefits which are to be met by a pay: 
of twice the present subvention on the part of the goye: 
ment, and of three times the present contributions on fi}, 
part of the insured and the employers. ‘These changes aij) 


the passage of a temporary “exigency law”; they are 
to be regarded as solving the problem, which can only be x 


extreme socialist circles, no false impression prevails regar 
ing the finances of the country, we need gale read what. Ds 
Lehmann has’to say: ete x 
"An increase of benefits and addition of new benefits giver 
through social insurance in face of the economic future condi- | 
/tions of Germany is inconceivable. Accordingly, a reform 
social insurance can only come from a simplification of organiz 
. tion’ which will release the means necessary to meet so” far 4a 
possible the present obligations. The pressing need for’ ar 


Increase of money benefits to invalids, widows and Md han mus 
_ await better times. is ; 


; as, possible way to meet he need, in apie ‘of the finane 

difficulties of Germany, may be the taxation on all expo r 
‘a proposal much discussed of late. This might act as a be 
-ancer to the rate of exchange, of which the exporter t 


to the government for social purposes. 
_ Every social insurance system, and perhaps the one in 


‘permanent economic BERR at least not retrogression, x 
backward movement takes ies it brings with it dan 
the life of all insurance organizations. In. conseq 


thorough revision, that on the one hand, in Section 1 


tion ‘for social legislation be created, while | on the 


hy Br the sos 
‘ing, if not a complete destruction of all the social 
the countries adjoining Germany, and perhaps 
jout the world. The leaders of organized labor, even 
countries which were antagonistic to Germany, know 
ell the importance which this unhappy, conquered land 


in the advancement of social insurance. They have a 


‘aor 


ag: 
a 


O LARGE a proportion of the people in this country 
live, not in great cities or on the farms, but in smaller 
cities and towns, that in studying any social organiza- 
— tion it is important to consider the way in which it 
ul operate in such units. This is particularly true of health 
rance which affects so many and such different elements 
e community. So it is well worth while to understand 
‘operation of that foreign health insurance act which par- 
ularly interests Americans—the British act—in a smaller 
y. Furthermore, a better i impression of the effectiveness of 
aw can be gained by its “study in a smaller unit than in 
at an aggregation of people in London, or by a consider- 
of its operation in cases scattered over the whole of the 
I ited Kingdom. For such a study the city of York is espe- 
ly suited. York is a2 manufacturing and residential city 
‘about 80,000 population, situated on the border of one of 
ost active industrial regions of England, and inhabited 
he main by a vigorous English stock. Over 30,000 of ‘its 
ulation are insured, an exceptionally high proportion, so 
tt the merits or the evils of the act would be unusually 


en the act went into effect in 1912, it was a subject of 
hostility in York, as in other parts of England. The 
elf, containing 115 sections and 9 schedules, was sufh- 
it to fohees the ordinary man, and it was in addition 
‘center of a savage political contest between the Liberal 
istration, which, under the influence of Lloyd George, 
passed it, and the Conservative opposition. This political 
ity had its effect in the war waged on the act by the 
ical profession, and by the farmers, both classes over- 
Imingly Conservative, and it was in part responsible for 
opposition of manufacturers and housewives. In addition, 
vever, to the political reasons for opposition, there was very 
economic hostility on the part of the doctors who feared 
eir compensation would not be sufficient, and that they 
duld be compelled to submit to vexatious regulations on the 
t of government officials. Manufacturers also feared the 
srference of the government and were further alarmed over 
possibility that this act was the commencement of a move- 
it to establish a bureaucratic control over industry, if not 


as fostered by political and social PENS opposed to 
legislation. A certain farmer, for instance, said that 
aN nay £100 a year in Esbuithitions under this 
s therefore opposed to it. It was pointed 
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“insurance Nurs, and he followed’ 


In New-Old York 


low the People of a Typical British City 
_ Insurance System for Which the Western Metropolis 
Has, as yet, No Counterpart 
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ute interest in the continuation, growth and expansion. be 
the German social insurance system, owing to their desire to 
secure for themselves the same privileges which the German 
workmen receive today, even if by other means and through ” 
some form of organization. It is only possible for Germany © 
to uphold her social laws if she is permitted to employ her — 
productive and economic strength. 


oa 


id) 


Manage Their Healean ‘ ‘ : 


out to him that his actual contributions would only be ‘£4; and 
his opposition disappeared. 


The doctors, however, were the most recalcitrant. They 
threatened to refuse to accept service under the act, and so 
paralyze its operation, but the possibility of a full-time medi- 
cal service to care for the insured persons and an increase in 
the compensation allowed them, induced a sufficient number — 
to join the panels. Many of them, though, were not inter- 
ested in making the act work. They did not cooperate with 
the government and the insurance committee as co-workers in 
a great effort to improve the health of the community. 

The act was truly a complicated device, as it was finally ; 
presented to the people. At the time it was proposed, very 
powerful friendly societies, similar te our fraternals, had 
formed over the whole of Great Britain—a network of lodges 
and sick-clubs, either independent or grouped in large national . 
orders. An important part of their business was the payment 
of sick benefits, and in many cases the provision of medical | 
service to their members, through doctors, hired on contract. 
Their officers feared that the insurance act would put an end 
to this side of their work, so they persuaded the government 
to pay the cash benefits of the system through the agency of 
those societies which would be approved by the administration 
as mutual and non-profit-making, though the government 
would not allow them to provide the medical care, or to col- 
lect the contributions. For the administration of the medical — 
benefit there has been created in each county a district com- 
mittee on which the insured persons, the medical profession 
and the local governmental authority acting for the public, are 
represented. Contributions are collected by stamps sold 
through the post office, and pasted on cards by the employers. iii 
The money goes into a central fund from which it is allotted — 
in advance to the approved societies for cash benefits, and to 
the district committees for the medical benefit with, in each n 
case, a small addition for administrative expenses. The whole * 
system is controlled from a central office in London. Cain . 

It is evidence of the good sense and practical administrative 
ability of the people of York, as of the rest of the British — 
Isles, that the act now operates fairly smoothly. The thirty — 
thousand insured persons who form the city’s quota of ee 
fourteen millions in the country have been gathered into one 
or another of the approved societies. There is but little diff 
culty i in the payment of contributions; the panel doctors are 
receiving reasonable compensation, yhie complaints scarce 
their treatment of the patients are few and are decreasing. — 


ce 


a": 


1 service is improving or is es. The ie 
le ‘patients will not allow the system to be changed, and 


‘sign the card; - is then filed in the committee’s office 

the name of the doctor, and a duplicate slip made out, 

one going to the insured person and the other to the doctor,’ 
y him that the patient is ‘officially on his list. If an 


ano her city, he receives a a from the York committee. 
hich “must be filed with the committee of his new place of 


ring. he stay, which will be paid for by the York Medical 
und. Similarly, persons coming to York from other towns 
heir ies with the York committee and select their doc- 


ihe office of the committee handles the cards for about 
5,000 insured persons and receives complaints from doctors 
d patients in respect to the medical benefit. It also handles 
complaints in respect to cash benefits and the societies, but 
ffice force consists only of one competent young woman 

a junior clerk, and they are not over-worked. Com- 

os if they. are Hersisted in, are referred to the clerk of 
nittee and complaints against a doctor may be referred 

rk to the medical sub-committee of the insurance com- 

But as a matter of fact, there have been only three 


) be fade both on patients against doctors and by doc- 
_ As a general rule, these complaints are 


able to the tact both of the competent clerk of the committee 
ed 
ay all observers that by far the most important 
ae insurance act is the medical benefit, and there is 


gh laymen. At the outset, the York insurance commit- 
n | which the doctors were represented, realized that co-_ 


in handling medical affairs was left to the pace com- 
litte composed of doctors practicing under the act. The 
ids among the doctors appreciated that the best way 


and by themselves satisfactorily settling 
octors and especially that difficult class of cases, com- 


complaints. 


“Dipcaties ie arose ‘in the medical service, for 
baeaied of the population of the city was being put 
panel basis. ‘There is no question that at the beginning mz 
of the panel doctors made: a sharp distinction between priv 
and panel patients to the disadvantage ‘of the latter. 0 
physicians admitted private patients ahead of panel patiel 
or allotted certain office hours only to panel patients whi 


requests for home visits were complied with grudgingly. — 


time, however, both abetter appreciation of their duty tow. 
their patients and a realization of the economic advanta 
themselves of having a panel practice have much reduced t 
unsocial feeling, and now, with the compensation of e 
shillings a year for each patient on his list, most medical 
appreciate ‘that they are being fairly paid for their work. 
fact, but one of the thirty doctors from the forty-five or 
doctors on the panel has,-so far, left it, and the present activ 
of the panel committee is rather toward improvement ‘in ti 
service by extending the benefits of the act to secure special 
treatment and hospital accommodation than to increasin 
pay of the panel physician. \ 

‘The fear that the insurance act would be the continu 


ee contract practice, as it had existed under the friendly soe 


ties, proved unfounded. The panel doctor does not secur 
appointment through the favor of the  society’s officiz 
through his willingness to undertake the care of the memk 
at a lower rate than his professional brethren, or his ab 
to keep down claims for benefits. He depends, as does an 
mary practicing physician, on the appreciation by his pa 


of his skill and personality, while his compensation is 


lated by the number of patients he can treat and is not fix 
competitive bid. The effect of panel practice on contract 
tice could not be better shown than by the fact that 
friendly societies now find it very difficult to make the 
fashioned contract for medical service for those me 
a are not insured persons under the health insurance 

“ Lloyd George,” as it is called. 

Vipin practice is not the same as dispensary practic 
the panel doctor is required to give ordinary médical atte 
to his patients, and this includes, of. course, house visits. Hi 
may be called for emergency cases in the same way as any ot! 
family physician. Doctors in York, however, say that th 
have but little trouble with unreasonable calls from panel } 
tients, who appreciate the importance of being on good te: 
with the doctor and who understand that they must not 
pose upon his time. The relation between panel doctor 4 


‘patient is becoming far more like that of the ordinary phy. 


and his private patient, except that it is to the interest/o 


‘doctor to avoid unnecessary calls, for which he, of co IT 


gets no extra compensation. The danger that this mig 
sult in negligence is checked by the fact that the doctor ; 


to keep his patients on his list, so that he must be reason 
fair to them. , 


ute 


The panel doctors have made an arrangement among 


| selves by which if any one happens to be unavailable | 


cause he is away on his vacation or ill, the patient ma: go 


any other doctor on the panel and the cost of his treatm 


in this case will be deducted from the compensatio 
panel doctor and paid to the treating physician, so. 

an emergency a patient is not obliged to seek out his 
doctor, but may go to the nearest panel pract tioner. Int 
sparing use is made of this privilege, sinc the pa 
usually chosen his own panel doctor beer 


aioe SURVEY FOR. 


- This arrangement was made hy the doctors them- 
for the improvement of the service and the spirit of co- 
ation which it evidences is pregnant of better things. 
rom the medical point of view one of the principal ad- 
ages gained by the act is that insured persons go much 
to doctors for diagnosis than they did before the act 
a) .. effect. Both patients and doctors are alive to the 
Hortance of recognizing disease early, and thus one of the 
f | it preventive elements in medicine—prompt treatment— 
; eing secured on a very wide scale among the working peo- 
in York. The fact that this is generally admitted tends 
" how that the allegation that panel doctors discourage un- 
frequent visits from their patients is not well founded, 
%\i@is of the greatest importance as indicating the confidence 
“Whe people in their medical advisers. If, then, medical’ ad- 
, and early medical advice, is a good thing, the working 
ple of York have been benefitted by the operation of the 
“Wirance act, and they know it. 
‘(he employers feared “the unknown and government de- 
‘i tments’ more than the expense, said one York works 
‘Miager. The “unknown” has remained undiscovered, and 
ernment departments have not proved to be the objection- 
+ busy-bodies anticipated. Consequently, opposition to the 
‘among employers is dying down, and the part of the em- 
vers, the payment of premiums, is being performed satis- 
ey from the point of view of the administrators of the 
: ' Indeed, the principal complaint is that employers take 
“Tiel interest; their accounting forces have been so ar- 
‘Heed that the premiums are computed and paid almost auto- 
tically, and the employer, as such, has no further duty in 
i nection with the insurance. A greater share of local self- 
ernment, with a corresponding local responsibility, would 
tf loubtedly be a means of securing the interest and effectual 
port of the employers in the fight for national health. 


The expense and trouble of estimating and paying pre- 
ims has not proved so serious in practice as it was in theory. 
Hone large works, employing over five thousand insured per- 
's, a single glenk computes the amount to be paid for each 


te ~ 


EW YORK has too few houses. Building opera- 
tions have not been resumed since the war on a 
} ; satisfactory scale. Rents laws have served chiefly 
o | to prevent landlords from exacting full advantage 
’ the law of supply and demand. Nothing has happened, 
Wever, to restore in any way the balance between the avail- 
‘¢ number of homes and the number of persons in need of 
Iter. That is the underlying condition which confronted 
d which ‘still confronts the community. The building of 
houses is clearly the prerequisite to relief. 
ime past the major portion of the housing of New York 
y has been provided by speculative and investment builders. 
ie of the larger real estate operators has estimated that on 
* whole 95 per cent of the people of New York live in 
Ises ag cae ents which were built for we or 
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employe, fakes the payment and stamps the cards. As the 
cards are required to be stamped only every six months—for- 
merly every three months—and as the stamps are of large 
denominations, the stamping is not so serious a matter. 


so the computation is not difficult. As one official of the works 
said, the trouble at first was that accountants and employers 
devising plans wanted to know all about the act and provide 
for every contingency which might arise under it. Once they 
limited themselves to their own duties, the dreaded complica- 
tions disappeared. As an example, his insurance clerk joined 
the army in 1917, when, owing to the war and its disruption 
of labor forces, the insurance work was peculiarly difficult. He 
set a young woman with no previous insurance experience at 


the job, explained to her what she must do, and she has carried 


on the work satisfactorily ever since. . 


The British health insurance act is certainly not perfect, 
and there are many individual complaints against it: Its short- 


comings have been the subject of criticism both here and in’ — 
Great Britain, and many changes in the law and the regula- 


tions have resulted. Many instances of complaints have been 
collected and published as proof that the act is breaking down, 


but one must always remember that the total of complaints 


recorded is very small when compared with the fourteen mil- 
lions of insured persons and the thousands of physicians af- 
fected. An official of one of the largest approved societies said: 


If any one could see the letters which pass over my desk telling 
of the appreciation-of beneficiaries of this act, and compare them 
with the letters of complaints which I also see, he could not help 
concluding that the insured persons at any rate are in a great 
Majority persuaded of the benefits to them of the law. 


Could not a formidable array of instances be assembled to 
show objections to the workmen’s compensation act? Never- 
theless, is not compensation, with all its faults, preferable to 
the system it supplanted? As in America very few think 
seriously, now at the end of scarcely ten years, of abolishing 
workmen’s compensation, so in England few think seriously 
of abolishing sickness insurance. ‘The general opinion seems 
to be summed up in the statement of an English economist: 
“ Sickness insurance is an accepted thing, and the troublesome 
details are being worked out by the administration.” 


The Untermyer Revelations 
_ By William L. Chenery and John A. Fitch’ 


investment. 
_arately it is estimated that 99 per cent of the housing has been 
provided by builders in search of profits. The number of 
families able to build their own homes in New York is 
apparently negligible. 
was stopped because for those years materials were needed 
for purposes of destruction. Since the war speculative and 
investment builders have not resumed their operations. In 
spite of the high rents available building construction has not 
proved a tempting investment. The reason for this was 
attributed commonly both to the rate of return offered by 
other kinds of investment and to the excessively high cost of 
building, 

The Joint Legislative Housing Committee, an interim com- 
mittee created by the New York legislature, began on Octo- 
ber 20 an attempt to ascertain the explanation of the high cost 
of building in New York city. Samuel Untermyer volun- 
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The 


British system requires a fixed weekly sum for each employe, — 


If the wage earning class were considered sep- 


During the war practically all building. 


m 
<* 


ao ae investigation a ie staff ue attorneys, -account- 
s, and investigators of various kinds has been added to Mr. 
ntermyer’s staff. On the first day Mr. Untermyer an- 
need that the investigation would consider the “building © 
material trust,’ ’ the insurance companies and the savings banks, 
The purpose of including the savings banks and the insurance 
-ompanies arose from the fact that during previous years the | 
funds with which building operations had been financed were 
btained largely from such sources. 
The legislative investigation Guar Mr. Untermyer’s 
guidance at once made spectacular discoveries. ‘The building’ 
trades employers and the building trades unions were found 


inch an eran poate would Bs to stabilize the. conditioy: 
the industry. A closed shop was established, however, 
much testimony showed how this was abused. It was al 
by some of the unionists who. were thus enabled to levy t 
on contractors outside the association and some insidejp’ 
association, and it was abused by contractors who | | 
_ empowered by their control of the labor aati to elimi} 
competition and to raise prices. 
-Brindell, himself, has been the target ‘of ies of the 
mony. ‘The president of the Building Trades Council ish 
president of a dock workers’ local union. From this locef 


shed a joint arrangement, 


i combined to fix prices. 


jury was called and a new staff of prosecutors was 
d A number of osle aah have been. voted and in 


Dass needed by the people of New York. 


\¢ investigation, brilliant as has been its prosecution, is 
‘The committee has said that on the contrary 
But a new General 


it yet complete. 
the ‘surface has been scratched. 


the work. ‘The Lockwood Committee must therefore 
It desires to broaden the nature — 


Ibany for instructions. 
inquiry. During the weeks past, however, powerful 
have been made—vainly so far—to end the committee’s 
tivities. Numerous court writs have been sought. Political 
Burch it hes been reported, has been applied. Up to the 


“ open hop”? advocates. Finally 
ery be made to estimate, probable escapes from the 


crate in New York city. The council was organized a 
e than a year ago by Mr. Brindell. In December, 
ade a two years’ agreement with the Building 
ae Association, which is itself a federation of 


admitted being paid $30,000 a year. 
charges more serious than that of an extravagant salary 


By virtue of this. 


As a consequence of these - 
quiries the basis of criminal prosecutions was laid. A special — 


ti 


was testified, were paid to Robert P. Brindell. 
ber 17 he was indicted on three counts, being charged 
attempt to commit the crime of extortion.” 


_ to work on many jo 
By the terms of this compact the 


Testimony concer! 


moreover soon forthcoming. At the second day’s hea 
Ephraim B. Levy, a builder of 2 West 72 street, New 


city, reluctantly admitted that he paid $25,000 to Brin) 


‘The money was given through George Backer, a builder, | 


was engaged by Levy to superintend the construction of a br 


ing covering an entire block from Thirtieth to Thirty- 
street on Seventh avenue. Levy testified that everybody ¢ on 
building was called out on a strike early in February. 
This was the first of a long series of episodes of sim 
nature. Many contractors testified that they had paid : c 
to Brindell. Men not members of the Building Trades ] ] 
ployers’ Association were peculiarly subject to such triby 
They were prevented from working on jobs until they met! 


_ requirements both of the Building ‘Trades Council and ¢ 


Building ‘Trades Employers’ Association. Before they 
enabled to obtain the approval of Brindell, in a numb 


- cases, it was testified money ‘was given to the union ie 
The sums paid cumulatively reached a large total, as. 
“items indicate: 


‘ From Ephriam B. Levy, 2 West 72 street 
'/ “Jacob Fradus, 894 Riverside Drive, aha con- 
GK, . tractor 


William Waixel, Tuckahoe, N. Yi 
Terry. and Tench, Cunard Piers....... aie erage 
Todd, Iron and Robertson, 101 Park avenue 
Albert Hershkowitz, 7th avenue and 28 street 
Joseph Goldblatt, 231 East 77 street 
Hyman Clompoof 

George Atwell, Northern Wrecking Co 

Anthony A. Paterno, 225) West, '71;strect. ahaa 


This is only a partial list of the sums of money 
On 


This indictm 
arose out of the money said to have been given the uni ez 
by Jacob Fradus. Special Assistant District Attorney, St 


Richter stated to Judge Mulqueen, in whose court the 


ment was returned, that the amount of pehie: ; 


Trades Apaches Assn - He waged 
war with the local organization of house wr 
ful was he that, although the house wreck 
ated with the URES | Federation of 

in New York 
William Zaranko, secmetaty of the 


urrender sali which was in ae eu of his local 
would himself be given employment as a walking 
by Brindell’s organization at $75 a week for three 

5. Zaranko said that each of the 1,800 men in his union 
lat be expected, in accordance with this alleged proposal, to 
) 650 initiation fee as a privilege of joining the Building 
des’ Council, and that also they would be expected to pay 
per week per man to the council so long as they worked 
he trade of house wrecking. 


\'he reason that Brindell was able to penalize the house 
tkers was to be found in the fact that two other organiza- 
3, the Dock Workers’ and the Independent Building 
ijorers’ Union, were competing for the jurisdiction of the 
‘Use wreckers. 

‘jhe manner in which Brindell operated in behalf of various 
y) 
iey H. Sonn, a building contractor, testified on Novem- 
24 that two building contractors had to surrender work on 
®\ntract for $37, 500 which he later had to give to a. third 
\itoved contractor for $85,783. The Master Plumbers’ 
Wdciation, it was testified, forced this change at increase in 
ffiey through the manipulations of the Building Trades’ 
jincil. Mr. Sonn said that on June 5, 1919, he began the 
tation of an apartment house known as the Peter Stuy- 
int. The first plumbing contractor was Joseph Lipkoff, 
2 Third. avenue,. who undertook to do the work for 
4,500. Lipkoff had paid his initiation fees and dues as a 
aber of the Master Plumbers’ Association, but he had not 
ijtived written notice of membership. After the work was 
ler way for several weeks a delegate of the Plumbers’ 
lon, it was testified, called on Sonn and stated that Lipkoff 
| not a member of the Master Plumbers’ Association. Sonn 
p that Lipkoft was a member and had been employing union 
i. The union representative, however, replied that the Mas- 
Plumbers’ Association had held a meeting on the previous 
and had refused admission’ to Lipkoff. The union represen- 
ive declared that he would have to call the plumbers from 
'job since the union had an agreement to work only for 
inbers of the Master Plumbers’ Association. ‘The builder and 
contractor with their attorneys called at the office of the dis- 
‘attorney, where a letter was written, but the plumbers did 
go back to work. Sonn testified that he had then to make a 
ract with a new plumber, Albert F. Deischel, of 584 East 
street. Deischel was a member of the Master Plumbers’ 
ciation, and he was also employing plumbers who were 
Mbers of Brindell’s Building Trades’ Council. Several 
ks later Deischel also had a strike. The builder testified 
Deischel came to him and said, “ Mr. Sonn, there are 
sr influences being brought to bear that are stronger than 
and I must give up the job.’”’ Deischel thereupon canceled 
contract. A suggestion was next made to Sonn that he 
Jarcho Brothers, plumbing contractors, to complete the 
irk. He said that he went to see an officer of the Master 
umbers’ Association, who said that the Jarcho firm would 
ve the moral support of the association. Thereupon a con- 
t was made with Jarcho Brothers to have the work com- 
ited. Sonn had paid Lipkoff $4,831, Deischel $17,164, for 
sir shares of the work. The total amount he paid was 
07,779 on a job for which he had contracted to pay at first 
ly $37,500. The net result was—deducting certain extra 
rk which was subsequently ordered—that he paid $92,000 
itead of $37,500. 

Episodes of this nature were very numerous, in fact the 
ses due to them were, according to the testimony offered, 
y much greater even than the money alleged to have been 
ended in gifts and bribes to trade unions. 


‘ $25,000, has been both indicted and tried. ae 
the first.to be heard, the jury disagreed and another trial is 
ips of employers was made clear by different witnesses. 


insti, 


Tid OD LA 
The Building Trades Finployers 
THE episode just related indicates something of the methods 
used by some of the building trades contractors to increase the 
cost of building. ‘The trade union leader Brindell has been 
cast as the heavy villain in the drama of the inquiry, and yet it 
is by no means certain that Brindell has been as important a 
factor in the retardation of building construction as have 
others less conspicuous. 
to be indicted for criminal offenses, and it is more than prob- 
able that his exactions have been far overshadowed by those of 
others whose toll-taking has a more respectable sanction. 
John T. Hettrick, a lawyer of 165 Broadway, is also under 


indictment for violations of the criminal code, and- George - 


Backer, the builder who admitted having paid. Brindell 


In Backer’s case, 


planned. Hettrick has from the very initiation of the investi- 
gation been recognized as an important figure. ‘The lawyer 
appeared, to be the moving spirit of organizations formed by 
master plumbers, stone cutters and steam heating and ventilat- 
ing contractors. ‘These organizations worked through “ codes 
of practice,” 
under the searching examination of Samuel Untermeyer to 
have been the author of the “code of practice’ used by the 
Association of Master Plumbers. Thirty-two plumbing con- 
cerns, members of the association, it was testified, paid 4 per 
cent on their annual business to a “ trustee.” Of this sum 
Hettrick received 1 per cent. 
presided over by Hettrick competition among master plumbers 
appeared to have been controlled. 

Before a plumber estimated a job he sent a green card to 
Hettrick’s office. Then the estimate was sent to Hettrick, who 
appeared to have been empowered to revise estimates. If the 
figures submitted seemed too low, they could be revised up- 
ward. In addition to the thirty-two members of the association 
who seemed to constitute an inner group, more than 400 mem- 
bers of the association were supposed to contribute 4 per cent 
of their annual business to Hettrick’s organization. The clear- 
ing house system eliminated all real competition. ‘The associa- 
tion was able to eliminate the competition of master 
plumbers outside their organization by the aid of Brindell’s 
Building Trades Council. The Jarcho case already re- 
ferred to makes the method plain. The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association and the constituent organizations which 
composed the association had an effectual monopoly of building 
labor in’ New York. Brindell’s council was the tool of the 
employers and unscrupulous employers, as witness after witness 
testified, did not hesitate to use the opportunity to get rid of 
rivals and to raise prices to unconscionable heights. 

Bids were in.many cases manipulated by ‘associations. For 
example on December 7 testimony was given concerning the 
bids on Public School 100. The Board of Education appears 
to have announced that it would pay as much as $105,000 for 
the heating and ventilating work on the school. Six of the 
allied contractors first submitted bids to Hettrick, The lowest 
was $92,770. Hettrick, it was testified, raised this bid to 
$101,500. Itseems that Wells and Newton were awarded the 
job first by the association and afterwards by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Their bid of $94,000 submitted to Hettrick was raised 
by him to $101,050. All of the bids submitted finally to the 
Board of Education were within a few hundred dollars of each 
other and one other ‘‘ accommodation bid,” 
the rest, was prepared. 

Henry Hanlein, a cut stone contractor and the sole bidder 
on the new County Court House, admitted that nine contrac- 
tors were parties to an agreement concerning bids on the court 


house. He also testified that the members of the Greater New 
, 
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Certain it is that he was not the first 


Hettrick for example on October 20 admitted — 


Through the clearing house © 


¢ 


slightly higher than | 
tz 


i> 


ite 


Pints Ht and that Herrick’s ea fee was Ae | 


I per cent on the contract. 
In several branches of the building industry similar condi- 
ons were found to prevail. For example, on December 2 it 


was testified that the Stone Mason Contractors’ Association — 


ed devices akin to those exhibited by the plumbers and that 
this association paid $200 weekly to Louis Mazzola, walking 
delegate of Stone Masons’ Union, Local No. 74. In return 


for this, it was testified, the union leader called a strike on 


work done by one contractor at least whose competition was 
disliked by the employing masons. ‘This contractor, Anthony 
Brescia, 681 Ellerton avenue, stated that he had been forced 
to give up his business because he would not submit to the ex- 

bitant increases in prices made by the Stone Mason Con- 
tractors’ Association. 


i Dealers in Materials 
E ee uay adduced concerning the combinations and 
srice-fixing methods of dealers in materials was even more 
far- eaching in its implications than the record of the building 
ontractors. In several lines the associations appeared to cover 
untry with local branches which controlléd conditions in 
York. On October 22 Samuel Untermyer said: 


hat we intend to show is a banding together among the ma- 
rial men, 4irst in separate associations in each line of thirty-two 
lines engaged in building materials from the manufacturer down 
the retailer; and then the banding together of the different 
sociations under the head of the Building Materials Employers’ 
Association ; and then we purpose to show that not only has labor 
-dragnetted into the Building Trades Council in many in- 
es, but that employers have been dragnetted and forced 
y certain of these associations by the relation that exists be- 
ween the Building Trades Council and the Building Trades 
mployers’ Association so that if an employer and building ma- 
ials man does not happen to be a member of the association 
agrees on prices and distributes orders he may, although he 
employing only union labor, wake up in the morning to find 
men one by one pulled from the job. So that it is a case 
you tickle me and I tickle you as between these associations, 
each one strengthening the other and all at the expense of or- 
sanized labor: You will find as you go on that men are drawn 
from the building enterprises in this city without knowing 
hat it-is about; the workers never being able to find out; no 
stions of wages, no question of union labor which most of us 
these enlightened days believe in; but some question or other 
that they know nothing about. I think that you will find 
. . this raid upon the building industry . . . is so wide- 
‘ead that until it has been checked and punished building 
erations in the city of New York are simply impossible. 


their constituent members began to roll in upon a flood 
oe that time the dealers, local and national, appeared to 


be 


stified concerning the “ rings ” which controlled brick, 
4 and cement. Cement, for example, was sold by the 
mai facturers only in limited districts. A New York contrac- 


otted to another section of the country. Prices, more- 


ere dismally uniform. On the work for the Plaza. 


1 Annex eleven bids were obtained. Ten offered cement 
a barrel. One was 10 cents higher. The old price of 
as 0 cents a barrel. Evidence portraying similar 


on iDacember 10. Two associations of marble contrat: 
working with the cooperation of labor unions, it was 


ional association: did no 
York or Deka he territory immediately adjacent. i” 
the peculiar property of the local association which, how 


was able to operate outside of New York. ‘The local ; 


tion furthermore had an agreement with three local unions 
members of Brindell’s Building Trades Council and the ir 
national. William K. Fertig, secretary-treasurer of the Mz 
Industry Employers’ Association, admitted that gra 
amounting to about $5,000 had been paid to union o 

It is not possible to follow in detail the long list of asso 
tions which in varying degree followed such methods. 
monopolies, large and small, were exposed to public gaze, 
Sand and Gravel Board of Trade appeared to have done 
tual work for its members. 


The New York Automatic Sprinkler Metta bal acer 
ing to the statement of Louis K. Berman, its secrets 
testified that bids on each-job were furnished to the assoc 
by the nine members and that each member had access 
the bids. The members of the association included some « 
largest manufacturers in this industry in the country. — 


The “Open Shop” Developments 


JUDGE GARY, chairman of the board of dirpciore 


United States Steel Corporation, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders last spring stated that most of the employes 
corporation do not belong to unions and the reason is “ bee 
they know by long experience it is to their advantage 
free from dictation by outsiders.” That was last s 


. Testimony presented before the Lockwood Committee 
“however, that the United States Steel Corporation a 


Bethlehem Steel Company, the two largest manufacturer 
structural steel in the country, were refusing to sell stee | 
New York contractors unless they would agree not to. em 
union labor in the erection of the steel. It appeared also f 
the testimony that the National Fabricators’ Association, | 
resenting eighty-four members and controlling 60 per ce nt 


the steel fabricated in the country, adopted a resolution | 


ago stating that it will be their policy “ to adjust their bu 
so that the steel fabricated by them is erected open shop 


the executive committee be instructed to use all infl 


within its power with mills, fabricators, manufacture 
business associations to bring about that policy.” It was stati 
that the members of the Fabricators’ Association, t i 


‘with the United States Steel Corporation, not a m 


controlled 95 per cent of the fabricated steel of the co 
- The Steel Risen however, was not to be rate : 


ie bringing ‘the United States Steel age in 


combine. Minutes of a meeting of the National Ere 


_ Association held in August, 1919, were introduced in: 


An excerpt from these minutes reads: “ Mr. Drew 


stated their positive intention to prevent the unioni 
shops.” Mr. Drew, it should Me understood, is couns 


WR 


‘owitz, president of te Thompson Starrett Company, and 
Starrett, president of the Fuller Construction Company, 
of the largest construction firms in the country, appeared 
e the committee and testified that they were no longer 
nitted to erect their own steel. because they employ union 
Mr. Starrett testified that he had gone to Mr. Schwab 
Mr. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Company and pleaded 
them to furnish him structural steel. He quoted Presi- 
- Grace as saying to him, “ Don’t you imagine for a minute 
lat We are going to let you fellows build up an organization 
f aunion men who can refuse’ to erect our. steel and force 
n conditions in our:shops.”” These two witnesses stated 
nat ‘after the steel companies had adopted the policy of refus- 
1g to furnish structural material to contractors employing 
nion labor, they had been. obliged to sublet steel erection to 
ther firms employing non-union men. Mr. Horowitz testi- 
ied that the most competent workers in New York belong to 
che unions and that the cost of erecting steel is greatly 
JJocreased as a result of this necessity, imposed by the steel 
ompanies, of employing non-union men. In the case of one 
yuilding erected by his firm, the total cost of which was 
55,000,000, Mr. Horowitz ad that the increased cost result- 
I from the non-union policy was somewhere between 
3250,000 and $500,000. 
President Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Company was 
salled to ‘the stand and admitted that it is the policy of his 
‘ompany both in New York and in ’ Philadelphia to “ protect ” 
the open shop. Mr. Grace testified that in those two cities 
the policy of refusing to sell to contractors employing union 
labor has been followed since September, 1919, when the 
attempt was made to organize the steel mills. Later, Joshua 
A. Hatfield, vice-president of the American Bridge Company, 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, admitted 
hat the policy of his company is the same as that of the Bethle- 
em Steel Company. 
_ Former employes of the American Bridge Company testified 
that they had been discharged in pursuance of the open shop 
policy of that company, their discharge having taken place 
Tencdiately after the discovery of their membership in the 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union. A detective who occupies 
n office adjoining that of Walter Drew, counsel to the Na- 
onal Erectors’ Association, testified that he has operatives 
Working i in the steel mills in order to discover and report on 
lunion activities. A “ field superintendent ” of the National 
Erectors’ Association testified that none but non-union fore- 
en were hired by members of the association, that union men 


would not be hired. This man testified also that reports on 
he activity of men working on the different-jobs were made 
o him by other representatives of the association and that 
hese reports covered the question of ‘‘ agitation” and attitude 
coward the union. 

_ Throughout the testimony it was evident that the kind of 
open shop that the steel corporations are attempting to enforce 
n the building trades of New York and Philadelphia i is one 
where union men cannot get a job, and the way in which this 
sind of open shop is to be maintained is through organization 
3 the industry and the exercise of coercion, as testified above. 
’ Future Competition 

DESPITE endless efforts to balk the inquiry Samuel Unter- 
myer has gone far toward proving what he set out to show. 


tors, building material men, and trade unionists have com- 
ied to prevent competition and to fix prices. The social cost 
cad , * iy ( 


~~ 


ae asain ce a FOR 


‘would not apply for work under these men, or if they did, © 


Testimony demonstrated beyond all doubt that building con- 
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_of this tripartite alliance can probably never be estimated: "a : 
beyond all question it is responsible very largely for the swollen — oan 
“cost of building operations, the consequent shortage of housing, _ 


the high rents, and excessive crowding. 
The. fundamental question of how building can be stimu- 
lated remains. Mr. Untermyer has not yet made public what 
his constructive suggestions are to be. The time for such sug- 
gestion has in fact not arrived. But it will soon be here. What 
has been done so far is to confirm suspicions which existed in 
the minds of many. ‘That of itself is a very great service. It 
could not have been done by one less skilful than the attorney 
for the Lockwood Committee. To have made available the — 
secret workings of this labyrinth is a superb achievement. To 
have so routed these interlacing combinations of builders, man- 
ufacturers, dealers and trade unionists that much of their 
hardly wrought organization is voluntarily surrendered is a 
great triumph. It may well happen that before the work is Pa 
ended the Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Building Trades’ Council will both have been destroyed. It 
may happen that every formal association of contractors and. 
dealers and manufacturers will have been dissolved. But 
whether the solution lies in that direction or in some other is 
now an undetermined question. ton 
It may really be that a public service commission is inevitable 
in the building trades. With the existing congestion of popu- 
lation, with the endless means of almost instant communication, — 
with the modern passion for organization, it is difficult to oh 
believe that combination can be permanently eliminated from 
the building trades. The present contractors and manufactur- 
ers may sincerely enough “‘ swear off”’ but their successors will 
be likely to experiment with other forms. The matter is too 
easy. Men have simply to meet at lunch or on the street = 
corner and exchange small bits of information. It is doubtful 
if public authority can ever hope to smash organization once 
and forever and then retire in the expectation that the public 
welfare will be advanced by the interplay of free competition. 
New York is no longer a place where such things happen. 
What then is the possible remedy? Inekindred situations 
the remedy has been sought in the direction of declaring certain 
kinds of services to be public utilities and of creating public 
bodies to regulate them in the public interest. Success in this 
field has not been unmitigated. ‘There are serious objections 
to public service commissions. It may happen that the building 
industry is least of all adapted to such control. 


The trend in England is to recognize that housing is no 
longer an enterprise which can be left exclusively to private — 
initiative. Here, as in England, speculators and investors 7 
working at haphazard in the past have been depended upon 
largely to supply the housing needed by the people. Housing — 
resources remain, however, inadequate. ‘Disease, poor physical — 
development, high infant death rates, high tuberculosis rates, 
the destruction of home life and the stimulation of immorality 
are some of the social prices paid for bad housing. If public 
health and national well being are to be lifted to higher levels, 
better housing is imperative. That probably means public no” 
less than private enterprise. ‘The private builder would not be 
excluded but his efforts would be supplemented by those of — 
municipalities, the states, and the nation. If that is to be the | 
development here as in England—as the war housing indi: — 
cated—then more than ever it will*be necessary to declare — 
housing a public utility and to plan to control its provision 
just as twenty years ago evil sanitary conditions made public 
control from the health standpoint imperative. That lies 
in the future, a future which has been brought appreciably Ae 
nearer by the clearing away of entanglements which has been 
so valiantly accomplished by Mr. Untermyer, and the. Joint 


Legislative Housing Committee. td 
- 


The PORTAL 


RIM as it stands against the clear sky of Esthonia, the Russian 

fortress at Narva, built about seven hundred years ago by Ivan 

the Terrible, has become the portal through which the last strag- 
glers of the world war pass on their way home to the pursuits of peace. 
For it is here, some twenty miles from the present Russian border, that 
Russia and the Central Powers exchange their prisoners of war, ‘The 
Russians are brought up by transport from Stettin to Hungerburg, Estho- 
nia, and then by ferry up the Naroya River to Narva where they are 
put on, board trains, passing through to their motherland with, usually, 
but a few hours of delay. But the prisoners of war from Russia on 
their way to Germany, Austria,’ Czecho-Slovakia ‘and other countries 
are held in Narva for several days—partly for quarantine purposes and 
partly because they must wait for ships. 


Viewing the ancient fortress from across the river, as in the picture 
below, oné would never imagine that within these seemingly dead walls 
five or six hundred souls are breathing their first breath of freedom in 
years, or .at least enjoying a fore-taste of their complete liberation. 
Thousands of prisoners have passed through its gates; in May and 
June 12,268, in July 13,324, in August 16,583, in September 13,593, in 
October 9,580—a total of 65,348 in six months. Of these 55,745 were 
prisoners-of war and 9,603 civilians, 58,957 were men, 3,716 women 
and 2,675 children. Estimates from various sources of the number of 
prisoners of war still in Russia vary from 40,000 to 80,000 and even 
more; but these prisoners are so scattered over Russia and Siberia, that 
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prison camp. A Hungarian officer who had been held prisoner and set 
to work in Petrograd told the adventure of his escape until picked up 
at the border by Esthonians and assisted to the fortress; his chief con- 
cern was for some eighty other Hungarian officers who, he said, were 
still imprisoned in Petrograd and entirely cut off from the outer world. 
Many told of pitiable conditions in various camps, one saying that in 
Kokan, Turkestan, the hunger among war prisoners was so great that 
they were obliged to eat dogs., Others told. of having been set to work 
by those under whose power they happened to come and of being ex- 
ploited by them. But in the faces of most of them there was no reminis- 
cence of starvation and disease but the light of joy at the thought of 
soon to be among their own at home. 

Some prisoners had had no word from those left behind for two 
years or more. None knew what they would find on their return or 
what they would do when they got home. Although I talked with a 
number, I could get no expression of satisfaction over the outcome of 
the war. One did not know whether upon his return'he would be an 
Austrian or a Czecho-Slovak citizen—and the interesting thing is that 
he did not care. The Hungarian officer who had entered the war 
eagerly, as he said, was thoroughly dissatisfied with the condition in 
which it had left his country. But like the rest of them, he seemed to 
lack interest in politics, national or international. There was only one 
word ringing in the ears that set their eyes glowing, and that was the 
little word—home. Sapiz L. STARK. 
Reval. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


By FELIX ADLER 
Founder, SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE | 


ae the turning of oe year we of che 
older generation salute our successors. 
Those of us who are advancing toward 
the goal greet-those who are entering on 
the race. 
Discriminate between your illusions and 
your ideals. 
to the others. Or, if youth must have its 
illusions, let yours be like the aureole that 
sometimes encircles the sun, which is be- 
gotten of mist, and on its disappearance 
leaves the luminary itself to shine out with 
all the greater purity and intensity. 

It is an illusion to believe that the mil- 
lenium is near. It is idealistic to keep the 
vision of the perfect society before one, 
and to let that vision grow in the mind 
in the attempt, never wholly successful, to 
realize it. he world at present seems 
to be in a bad way. And it is in a bad 
way. But it’ can be made vastly better. 


x 


My word of greeting is this. _ 


Dismiss the ones, hold fast 


The best satisfaction we can hop 

the consciousness of creative activi 

effort to make it better. 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., one 


few thoroughly admirable men in 


lic life of New York whom it has b 
good fortune to know, carried larg 
sponsibilities as president of the | 
Island Railroad in connection w 
linking of Manhattan and Long Is 
means of the East River tunnels. 
he called on me seeming greatly fa 
I said to him: “ Would you not li 
time in the future, to come back whe 
these great improvements shall have 
finished, and New York shall hav 
come indeed the City Beautiful, t 
it all?” “ But think,” he replied, i 
privilege I enjoy oF taking: pe 
making of it!” 

New York. 


By DEVERE ALLEN 
Editor, YOUNG DEMORACY 


HE ti task of inventing and putting into 
operation the social readjustments nec- 
essary to make this a more livable world 
will take years of thought and toil. And 
the burden is bound to fall most heavily 
on those who are now young, but who will 


‘soon be filling places . responsibility and 


power. 
The younger generation is beginning to 
realize this. It has seen something of the 


works of the fathers during the last few ~ 


years and it has not found them altogether 
edifying. In letters to the press of many 
countries, voicing the rebellion of young 
people against social conditions; in a sharp 


note of criticism manifest in the literature 
of younger writers; and in the spontaneous | 


formation, in almase every quarter of the 
world, of young people’s movements which 


are examining social institutions to the 


very bottom as. the preliminary to a 
thorough housecleaning, we have abundant 
evidence of a world-wide revolt of youth. 
And that revolt, it should be noted, is not 
mere destructive bitterness; rather, it is 


directed against the destructive elements | 
of our civilization, and sustained by a pas- 


sion for a more creative social order. 
Wherever this urge of youth is appar- 
‘ent, it is moving in the direction, and 
usually in the spirit, of thoroughgoing 
democracy. It is only natural that a gen- 
eration which has been called on for great 


sacrifices in the name of democracy 
be applying the acid test of democ 
institutions whose sacrosanctity, — \ 
little while ago, it would have tae 
granted. Government, industry, | 
tion, international relations: all th 
literally under fire from youth, ora 
from that part of the younger gen 
that is intellectually awake and 80 
conscious. : 
Thus far, in America at any! ra 
is scarcely beyond the questioning — 
But soon, perforce, it will have to’ 
answers to many. of its own ques ions 


the value of those answers, measu 


terms of social progress, — 


of the Cashier future. Beet mo 

tion of the traditional, autho 

we have had enough of that. 
You who are the planners 

grams and the directors of 

you seek to build a more 

may well bear one fact i 

ce is this: you. cannot do 


new peueraene an inte 


tiveness without whic 


1E 3B TRG, OHIO 


the city streets Be Male ‘Oa me without: 
feeling that I am keeping them from their 
tasks in some factory or office. I want 
to hear less about the future splendid phy- 
‘sical growth of towns, factories or farms 
and’ more about trees, dogs, race horses 
and people. 

- It is my notion that if we can in 
ae by some method, fair or foul, 
create such a class, something curpeicine 
‘may come out of it. Such men and women 
are bound to begin looking about and ask- 

ing questions. They will wonder why 
every other person met on the streets is 


ok within myself and ask | 
if ‘what I most want to see 
to life in America, I have to an- 
rt, “a leisure. class,” or perhaps I. had 
ter say a class of ‘ industrial pacifists.” 
I take it, is pretty “un-American, 
id I am afraid the Americanization Com- 
ttee of my home town will get after 
for saying it.) '¥ 
ou see, people—not things—interest 
novelist, and I am afraid it has come 
place with me that I care nothing at 


about who owns the factories, what Copyright by the Kalkhoff Compan 


ag es men get, Bae their children go to 


not oblivious to the fact that these 


ees have to be done Betace men in 
ral may have more leisure. However, 
hough I am filled with admiration 


at is being accomplished for strug-- happen. 


en and women and for underfed 
1 am_ not satisfied. I want my | 


utd continue — to a as we in 
rica understand the word, work. 


You will understand what I am driving 
‘When all the world is crying out for 


production at less cost and when the 
Ts are striving for a greater share 
idustrial management, I want some of 


e old sense) entirely, — 
a I suppose I am asking for is a 
s of energy that doesn’t. have to 
arms, tend ‘machines i in’ factories or 
oe want ee men 


tired or nervous. When they have had 
time to look about a little and have bottled | 
‘up within themselves some surplus energy 


that need not be expended in making any-_ 
thing at all to feed, clothe or house other 


people, most: anything | in the world may 
It is even conceivable that under 
the influence of such people and with some 
‘such surplus energy loose among us, we 


‘may begin to do some of the things that. 


now seem entirely out of our reach. We 
may begin to make towns, houses, books, 
pictures, gardens, even cities, that have 
beauty and meaning. 

And so you see I want a body of healthy, 
wyoung men and women to agree to quit 
_working—to loaf, to refuse to be hurried,’ 


or try to get on in the world—in short, 


to’ become intense individualists. Some- 


| oe blood of the country to quit work thing of the kind must happen if we are 
i 


ever to bring color and a flair into our 
modern life. Naturally, I believe that the 
_ growth of such a class would do more 
than anything else to pare this sa better 
world to live in. 

Chicago. 


. = Bye ALLEN T. BURNS 


| Director, CARNEGIE STUDY OF AMERICANIZATION | 


HAT “else. do we Reed besides 
steady employment, good wages 
Benen t fi must sound like bitter 


out of employment. Tt must 
curio 1s questions in the minds of as 
or more who are being given reduc- 
a ree as New Year’ s Sis 


i 
are into erance and intense ate 


‘Evid entl: 


merican pubhié must: iain that 
res, popular “panaceas, 
‘do not create or consti- 
ards. “ Only as a given 
bly. and indispensably 
“social fabric will it be per- 

to come a ae ee 


-end ‘is practicable. 
and short-lived federal employment service 


will make them part of its warp and 
woof. Society will put itself in as strong 
a position to resist their loss as it is in 


position to oppose the return to the barter 


basis of trade as Russia seems to be doing. 
’ A long process of trial and error will 
be necessary before regular work and 
good wages are as accepted an institution 
as money itself. But one step toward that 
The much discussed 


could be reorganized. This agency never 
had a chance to operate under peace con- 
ditions. The numerous committees on un- 
employment now reforming are fearing a 
repétition of their problems of 1914-15. 
Surely here is a natural group to insist 
that emergency measures ; amount to little 
and that pérmanent provision be organized 
into American life. 

__ Besides, all the proposals for influencing 
the ebb and flow of immigration in rela- 


tion to labor demand and supply amount 


to little until the demand and supply are 
regularly known and reported. Is not a 


_ mation-wide employment service the next 


step in organizing employment in a way 
uh xt help our next high standards to 


The INVITATION 


DEAR SIR: 

“We shall soon,’ i arate 
Brandeis, ‘‘ have had a year 0 
dom from what have been rege ded 
as the -main ‘causes of miser 


/ unempleyment, low wages and dri 


He asked us to tally, up what the 


these. causes. To that end we pee 
soundings in Grand Rapids—as a re 
resentative, middle western, Amer 
can, industrial community—and_ ‘ 
brought them out in a special numbe 
which has provoked no end of interes 
and discussion of a spontaneous sort. 

But he asked a further question: | 

“What else must be done to make ; 
this a livable world?” 

Now that was altogether too big a. a 
pot of gold to find at the foot of even 
a three-colored rainbow. Its nuggets - 


tions of men—their high hopes ant 
hard thinking—men of kindling im- 
agination and various experience. 
By way of a bit of prospecting, we 
of the SuRVEY are planning a sym- 
posium to be published on the eve of 


the new year and are asking a score 
or so of people to contribute to it 


people of kindling imagination and of 
various experience. The SuRVEY 
reaches men and women who are up 
to their elbows in works of good | 


_and constructive undertakings in 


American communities. We want tl 
symposium to serve them as a 


and philosophies. But we are no Ta 
conscious that to limit the symposiu 
to specific, ‘practical things which m 
be achieved in twelve months, w 

be to cripple it—to confine 
merely 


and nascent social forces. eo ar i 
asking contributors, therefore, to m 

their message one to the new gener 
tion which is getting into harne ess 

the work of life—to whom the new 


years and to whom the long goa 
ahead may mean more than the f 
milestones. 


should be ues if you wou 
forget that and write to the spirit of 
youth—and the new year. ie 74 


s needed to make the year ‘1921 
ning of a new era and these are 
We have never realized 
how sick the great war made 'the former, 
and how crippled it left the latter., Two 
years after the ending of the war, Faith 
instead of being restored to active health 
is only in a state of convalescence, and 
drags along on a crutch. The tur- 
oil and unrest, the weariness and despair, 
among all classes of. mankind—the artist 
and dreamer as well as the merchant and 
-Jaborer—are due to the fact that each has 
ost faith in the other, both in religion and 
government, and none takes joy in the 
ork of the head or the hands. This is 
n0t man’s true nature, but it is that na- 
‘ture poisoned by the passions and pains 
f war. Now what are we to do? For- 
get, as. so. many tell us, the war? No! 
eek to understand the folly of it, and 
hat oly through to its murderous 


irtues of Faith and Joy. And let 


not ae do this cee 
the hands of Youth. That is the enkind- 


ling aspiration for Youth in the New Year. 
Another is, that as Youth finds the Truth, 


let it insist upon the world taking it as 


a medicine to restore health to Faith and 


Joy. For it is Faith that is needed. to 
justly settle all the social wrongs and in- 
equalities between men; and it is Joy that 
is needed to make man build upon the 


foundations of Faith the works that are 


necessary to glorify and make happy the 
communities of human beings that are 
called cities, states and nations. If’ each 
human being would only stop and consider 
that after all he is but a pinch of dust 
on the highway of Eternity, how futile it 
would seem to think of stopping the wheels 
of vision that are rolling toward perfec- 


‘tion. 


Rather let us make the way smooth 
so each New Year and each new genera- 
tion may be stronger for the precepts of 


our Faith and ‘our Joy. 


dhieunne Heights, Mass. 


By MARY H. INGHAM 


ne ing in our national life 
the. political freedom of women. 
ady this two months’ old girl child is 
our old and seasoned politicians 


e same time her coming brings the 
t of youth and the:hope of achievement 


of age politically on November 2. 
mediate effect of this event will 
the passage by state legislatures 
y the Congress of social legislation 
i advocated by public-spirited women. 
Measures for the protection of women and 
for better educational methods, 
bably some less well considered leg- 
e likely to be carried through 
] leaders now interested in the 
nie of women, The road to 


iia ‘most edu bearing 
- International 


o new thing. The knowledge 
ruel suffering of the women and 
urope has increased it a thou- 
d eginning with the story of Bel- 
m and France and not yet ended, the 
ing results of war in the continued 
nereasing suffering of the children 
» forced upon women -the conviction 
1ey themselves must use every power 
ve to help solve the problem so 
ved insoluble. For the sake of 
en and children, Austrian, German, 
on as well as French, English and 
1 ¢ must have lasting peace. 
get out of the prison house in 
“has chained us all. But we 
re behind that new understand- 
low prisoners which we 


aany new paths of political action., 


hearts of the many thousands who 


drink, 


_make life livable. 


‘The new kind of war is the war against 


ignorance, disease and poverty. It demands 
all the courage and all the vision of youth 
and all the training of experience. 
is the goal that makes the social worker, 
the student, the missionary and above all 
the thinking women eager to arm them- 


j 


By HENRY S. DENNISON ee 
President, DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


N2 specific accomplishment, not eyen 
emancipation from the burden of 
can make this a livable world. 
Only the striving after accomplishment, 
only the spirit that forces progress can 
‘There can be no goal— 
no stale Utopia where purpose and deter- 
mination lie embalmed; the only triumph 
is the vigor of the fight. The battle line 
is long and has place. for scientist and 
engineer, priest and poet. If the one fal- 
ters the others must. press on all the 
harder. F 


By J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
Editor, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Be a symposium printed some twenty 
years ago on the most important contri- 
butions of the nineteenth century to civili- 
zation, science and democracy were most 
often cited; this consensus of opinion being 
shared by such diverse actors on that 
stage as William Ewart Gladstone and 
Adelina Patti. My answer to a question 
concerning the chief need of the coming 


. year and the years to follow is—more 


science and more democracy. — 


The applications of science by enabling ~ 


one man to produce what formerly re- 


Nie Ca 


‘than he tameness a ty Safety First 


few powerful states by the authority 


‘on the character and devotion and 


‘solidarity of their understanding of tl 


This . 


fare is commensurate wit 


ever offer. 

The task is the apolar one’ “that 
ever been set before the people of all coi 
tries: to replace in the control of intern 
tional relations, the military force of 


pe pet 

7 hy 
ici 
He on 4 


an administration of justice founded uj 
the consent of the nations, this consent 
continuous conscious act of intelligen 
be given after due consideration by 
peoples involved. In other words 
consent. is a function of a democratic 
ernment, not a final act of a tempo 
representative of a government. 


How great shall be the share of Am 
can women in this undertaking dep 


upon the political wisdom of the wom 
leaders. But there is no lack of train 
leadership in the older generation whi c 
is now extending its social program in| hy 
nation. The younger generation too h: 
proved itself in the guidance of the pe 
ful revolution completed by the casting’ 
the ballots of the new voters. i 

The brightest vision shines in the Ne 
Year. With ballot in hand, women < 
setting forth to find the way to draw t 
gether the nations of the world by # 


needs of all women and all children. T 
internationalism holds no threat of ¢ 
struction but only the highest heme. sf ci 
ilized humanity. 


Philadelphia. 


There lie ahead losses of much that 
have gained—and new gains; we mus: 
follow the rough spiral course of prog! 
No effort can be lost; the forward 
sure is the algebraic sum of the prog 
sive, the hold-back and the pull 
Every onward wave is: speeded and € 


and determined effort. And at every | 
of forward sweep or dull reaction, th 
world is livable exactly to the measure ¢ 
its struggle after better things. 

Framingham, Mass. 


_ quired four and by doubling te prodiie 
years of his life, have made possible 
versal education and- equality of o} 
tunity, which in turn have made 
racy possible. But the productivity 
bor must be further increased; men m 
be comfortable before they can be ha 
and happy before they can be - wise 
great opportunity now before us is to 
velop the sciences of human beh: 
their contribution to production a 


material sciences. It sh 
membered that s ‘science 


: as. ‘made. ge CN oe possine, 
only a science of conduct can make 
ocracy actual. The political democ- 
f the nineteenth century has in large 
re failed, because it has not been 
on social. and industrial democracy. 
etter to be controlled by a majority 
1 by an individual; but in a political 
i Tacy one may be permitted only to 
aa a choice of evils arranged by small 
oups- for ulterior purposes. So in indus- 
iti is better to be controlled by fellow 
orkers than by an employer; but the path 


nyiok: teint | is a tone a ben many. by: 
ways and blind alleys. 


o 
Justice Brandeis may be correct in re- 
garding unemployment, low wages and 


drink as the tain causes of misery— 
though perhaps the old trio, war, pesti- 


lence and famine, is the more significant— 


but it does not follow that employment 
under the wage system, with wages suffi- 
cient to keep the human machine in run- 
ning order, even when beer is prohibited, 
is a sufhcient guarantee of welfare. We 
must accomplish more, than that in. the 
years to come, 
Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 


HIS ata be a more livable world if 
we could banish envy and jealousy 
our hearts, our lives, our homes, our 
iness, our social work, our philanthro- 


ry often a person is sincere and zeal- 
in pursuing his own ideals, but he fails 


le 


_ By KATHERINE DE WITT 
Editor, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


to give his fellow workers credit in the 
same quest. If their plans cross his, he 
is greatly annoyed and is sure his are the 
only right ones. If we could understand 
and help each other, much misunderstand- 
ing and friction would vanish. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


By HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 


a Editor, THE AMERICAN CITY 


We 


+ [geen forces which humanity can use 


1 te education and organization. 
€ are starting a new decade on Janu- 
1. Before it shall end, many Ameri- 
cities will look back on their educa- 
nal methods and appropriations of the, 
ious decade as short-sighted and nig- 
. Their voters will have begun to 
programs of public education 
h shall aim to provide for every boy 
girl a seven-fold training for life—a 
] education in ethics, in civics, in hygi- 
, in usefulness, in ambition, in play, and’ 
self-expression. Thus the coming gen- 
on will grow to maturity better 
uipped than any previous one to pro- 
aote for the race the maximum of human 
piness. 
| But such progress i in education will not 
jome about spontaneously. It, like all 
he er forward movements; requires the 
upetus and the backing of. otganized 
Trt. 
A fine et of cooperation between 
brganization and education is the National 
sommittee on Chamber of. Commerce 
operation with the Public Schools. 
is committee, which was organized last 
ipring, is financed jointly by the Common- 
alth Fund and the American City Bu- 
u. It is about to issue the second of a 


O make this a livable world, the two series of three exhaustive reports on pub- 
‘lic school conditions in more than three 


hundred and fifty cities throughout, the 
United States. Many of the local cham- 
bers of commerce are cooperating with the 
boards, of education in studying the needs 
of the schools, with the result that more 


adequate financial support is being secured 
for an advanced program of public edu- | 


cation. 

The coming decade will see a vast 
growth in the membership and efficiency 
of chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations—community, regional, national 
and international. 

Thus we will make more rapid strides 
than heretofore in education and in the 
advances to which education shall point the 
way—such as increased production, just 
distribution, harmonious industrial rela- 
tions, city planning, adequate housing, 


scientific taxation, public health, child wel- | 


fare, public safety, wholesome: recreation, 
conservation and use of our national re- 
sources, and international peace. Forward 
steps in all of these directions will help in 
making this a livable world; but the steps 
will be halting or misdirected unless guided 
by the best we can devise in education and 
organization. 


New York. 


NE of our largest social agencies has 
\/ recently put to its officers the question 
Iwhether our technique is not in advance 
of our philosophy? The question is per- 
s a little disconcerting to the successful 
the asking it is a healthy 


Bee cteneed 3 in the history 


ee 


WA yn. 


ally now, when we are faced ' 


sy By fc A. DALE 
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of social service, with emergencies that 
cry for immediate relief, while their under- 
lying causes demand the most laborious 
and systematic thinking, the most imagina- 
tive and sympathetic insight, The ques- 
tion is most fundamentally applied to the 
whole field of education, as the prepara- 
tion for the work and play of a modern 


’ 


faa igat 


‘from convention on the more radical lines 


“same spirit. 


Sortinntansey, in the! union He ae devon 
ment and cooperation. The most hopefu 
sign in education is the free movement of 
thought and experiment, breaking away 


On the other hand, one of the great diffi- 
culties is the deadly smooth running of the. 
successful organization—the old conflict be- 
tween’ men and the machine. 
Social service, like every form of living 
activity, is in constant need of reinvigora- 
tion. Its structure has been built on the’ 
abiding foundations ‘of human sympathy. 
but built with insufficient knowledge and 
limited ideals. Its health depends on the 
abundant supply of life from its well- 
spring, and on the power of this new blood 
to metabolize the institutional structure. 
Without going into the question how. far 
social service is a profession and how far 
an attribute of citizenship, it is clear that | 
the multiplicity and complexity of social: 
problems. requires the energies of large | 
numbers of people trained for the pur- 
pose. Ihe Good Samaritan is the eternal 
type of good neighbor, but his spirit must 
work on a great scale in the inextricable 
interplay of modern social forces. In an 
enumeration of excellences, the greatest of 
them still is charity.. But the more com- — 
plex the problem, ‘the more helpless is | 
goodwill without trained intelligence—the 
application to concrete situations of a body 4 
of organized knowledge, such as. is the” ay) 
business of every profession. 
Like the professions then; social service 
needs its practitioners, its experts and its, 
philosophers. It can produce them all, for 
there are diversities of gifts, but the 
The need of practitioners: 
is obvious and urgent. That of experts, 
comes. inevitably with the increase of | 
knowledge. That of philosophers is slow ~ 
in arising and is admitted with reluctance. — 
For we have all. inherited our ways of 
thinking and living and are bound to them, 
so that too curious and far-reaching in- | 
quiry into the connections of social an 
nomena is apt to be disconcerting. But it) 
represents a stage in the total business of | 
social service, which is first to relieve, and 
then to organize experience—in the strict- 
est sense of shaping it into an instrument” 
—for individual and social betterment. 
The question I quoted warns us of the 
danger of too much concentration on ex- 
pert technique. But, as technique may be- ~~ 
come lifeless in the very perfection of effi- 
ciency, so may philosophy in the perfection e 
of symmetry, unless they are! ‘perpetually 
renewed with the spirit of youth, which is” 
ageless. For the youth I think of is not . 
only quick in sympathy and action, and 
uncalloused to tolerate the intolerable; it 
reaches out with the eagerness of a Faus 
tus or a Paracelsus to embrace all experi 
‘ence. With the chastening passage of th 
years and the influence of a wise education, j 
this spirit may develop into a wider tol 
erance, a steadier passion for justice and | 
mercy, and a resolute determination to. 
face the facts and “ follow the argument ~~ 
whithersoever it. goes” (as Socrates 
taught). Thus is attained: ‘what measure — 
is so far open to man of the knowledge 
which is power. For, as Bacon summed | 
up the whole matter, “nature is not con: 
quered save by obedience.” 
Toronto, Canada. 
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some prac- 
tical steps to be taken and-worked for” 


- I must commit mee to" 


in the New Year, I shall be what I fear 
some people will call unpractical, and per- 
haps platitudinous. For it seems to me 
‘that the most serious duty and the great- 
est opportunity in 1921 is to do precisely 
what 1920 has failed in, namely, to remem- 
ber 1914 and’ 1916 and 1918 and 19109; 
and apply what they taught. America 
just now, to an observer who, I trust, is 
neither bilious nor cynical, seems deep in 
forgetfulness, and complacent if not con- 
tent. Apparently all that the war. was. 
supposed (in 1915) to have taught us 
about naval rivalries, trade imperialism, 
and the mental preparation for war has 
been forgotten. The newspapers say 
\ things now which a few years ago they 
asserted newspapers should never say; 
they advocate measures which a few years 
_ ago they asserted legislatures should never 
support. Pan ne the war taught us 


iG POST. 


about the piclees of ae about the 
motives which inspire good work has been 
(if you believe the talk you hear) for- 
gotten. All that cooperation can accom- 
plish, and that compulsion cannot, has 
been, if we are to believe many leaders, 
forgotten. I write like an old pessimist 
instead of a reasonably youthful optimist; 
yet I really believe, with a recent historian, 
that the evidence is now before us as never 


‘before in history, and that the possibility 


of doing something “ practical,” and, what 
is more to the point, lasting for the future, 


is greater now than in the cheerful age- 


of Roosevelt. But we must begin remem- 
bering. \ 
If I were able I should present “ the 


spirit of youth,” with selected numbers 


of American newspapers and _ reviews 


beginning with August, 1914, and ask them > 


to digest them, and compare with 1920, 
and, for a first achievement, not forget. 
New York. 


HE world is livable enough today to 
nany of us, it is more than livable, it 
ed joyous to those who can appre- 
re the wonderful and the beautiful and 
the wonderful and the beautiful are 
ys near at hand‘to those who have 
to see and just a little understanding. 


i think, with many others, that the 
wor. “would be more livable if the hos- 
tals were free, if-rich and poor could 
e their expert service without payment; 
ewise in the courts, the poor should be 
ented with skilled lawyers; if there 
more playgrounds for the children, 
‘ain which, in new districts, one block 
< perhaps should be owned by the city 
in the settled districts the roofs of 

s might be screened in and used for 
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be planted on all the avenues and scienti- 
fically cared for and that the park appro- 
priation should be increased—but these are 
subjects on which more able minds than 
mine are concentrating. 

We have today free museums, picture 
galleries, bands, etc., but I think that to 
these free theatres should be added, that 


the glory of some communities in Eu 
and why should that not be the case 


We aim to bring culture to the ma 
and what better way to reach that 
than to let them hear the best music 
best singing and the best drama? | 
noble lines of Shakespeare and oth 
should be familiar to all. True, they : 
be memorized at home but the fact’ 
mains that they are not. The joy inv 
of art is that they never cloy. The 

be or not to be” speech is well kno 
but every time we hear it read intelligen 
we discover in it some new subtlety,, 
new beauty. Let the masses grow famil 
with the finest in dramatic literature 
some discontent will be allayed be 
you have provided them with a delig 
resource, added another perhaps to 
they— already have. 

The world would also be more livz 
with greater tolerance, tolerance 
strength as well as for weakness, tole 
for new ideas and tolerance for conse 
ism, tolerance for the good as well a 
the wicked, tolerance of employer for 
ploye and vice versa, 

The world would be more livable. 
education were more thorough, if we kne 
less and knew it better, if we were taus 
to think and to see the other fellow’s si 
if we studied the problems of the undé 
dog and tried to understand him; and 
ally the world would be more livable 
instead of collecting shekels we collect 
service. 3 


New York. 


By H. M. 
Lecturer, NEW SCHOOL 


12 I were giving advice to someone about 
to start out in life, 1 am quite sure I 
would not say “Don’t.” I would tell him 
to believe firmly, and in the face of much 
that seems contrary evidence, in the 
changeableness and flexibility of human 


long distance look ahead, any 
‘lifetime ” ‘look ahead, such as the 
SurvEY has requested, must show that all 
plans and work for progress in the 
ted States must for a generation, at 
oa ndamentally depend on world con- 


tions, eecelly on the economic, “social, 


eans foe many years an economi- 
nsound Europe. 

Ap economically unsound Europe 
a socially and politically, danger- 
peple Europe, which in turn 


pression, labor ones and social 
here in the United States, be- 
factories, mines, and farms can- 
e at the maximum rate if they 
ell their output, and we know 
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that our domestic demands alone cahnot 
fully employ the tremendous productive 
power developed by the war. 


4. Under such conditions all these 
most necessary social reforms, in which 
the SURVEY, and we, its readers, are in- 
terested, will be impossible of attainment 
and there will be a serious setback to the 
work of social betterment that has been 

_ so characteristic of this generation. 

5. These conditions make a vicious 
circle which tends to perpetuate itself by 
revolt and revolution and makes rational, 
steady, evolutionary reform impossible. 
Under these circumstances, is it not 

clear that we in America must help in the 
reconstruction and stabilization of Europe, 
if we want civilization to triumph over 
anarchy and Europe to return as quickly 
as possible to a condition of social, eco- 
nomic, and political stability? _ 


Boston. 


the systems of government, industry 
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nature, and in the efficacy ee educati 
the instrument by means of which hum 
nature can be purposefully changed. Ang 
I would urge him, as a primary act Be 
this basic faith, to school himself in @ 
thorough skepticism of all his own 
victions, interests, prejudices and b 
respecting the origin, nature and value 


or faith in which he lives and moves 
has his being, and of all the proposed sul 
stitutes for them. For most of what w 
think and are is a function of habit, ni 
constitution, and is the result of contaca 
and accident, not intelligence and fo 
sight. This is particularly true of th 
world in which we moderns live, so mut 
the result of the automatic machine, s 
infinitely more man-made than anythi 
the generations of man knew prior 
1800. We are in completer mas 
the forces of nature and more com: 
the subjects of the social institutions w. 
this mastery has given rise to th 
earlier race. Enemies of the libert 
seasoned happiness in which a go 
consists, we resent them more bitterly < 
plan Utopias more frequently and 
sively. Let us beware both of our resen\ 
ment and our hopes. Both are Bi 
alter the inspitvtions ae soci the » 


at’ hehe cebe) Ay 


contemporary Russia. It is 
ge, not speculation, that alone can 
feeling Hegenerative in action’ and 


{ “ Weised uf the sustaining causes, 
fl mherent natures, and the outer effects 
» aie institutions whose burden we bear 

' @iwho live by our life. This knowledge 

e can reconstitute them without too 
t a cost in material and suffering 


Me theory of society, seems to involve. 
“make the world more livable”, I 
la probably tell my young friend: 


d to this specific and concrete knowl- 
ge of our lives and their near condi- 
ons, Incorporate it into. the common 
hse of our society. Test all your alter- 
tive programs upon it, particularly in 
e industrial , world, where feeling is 
jrongest and blindest, and action most 
‘yminent. Help the qatker to want and 
ttain the completest possible theoreti- 
and technological mastery of the pro- 
R asses of his industry, from its financing to 
‘ie last state of the finished product. His 
| fesent power of collective bargaining, 
is future control and his ultimate free- 
om and happiness as a worker are pos- 
ilated on that. Educate, and relevantly 
this, my young friend, seems to me to 
en ‘the piprecess) ‘maxim for the current 


ou France, of our own) 


th an emotional rejection, rationalized, 
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By BEN B. LINDSEY 
Judge of THE DENVER JUVENILE COURT 


ORE and more does it all seem to be 

the clashing of two great forces in the 
world—good and evil—as yet so little 
understood. Is it not rather these forces 
—as they express themselves through the 
bodies of people, fundamentally that we 
have to deal with and only with people as 
we deal with such forces? Are there any 
good people or any bad people? Aren’t 
they all just people? And what we call 
good or bad—well isn’t it after all the 
meére effect of causes? Now shouldn’t 
our big job be to find out what these 
causes are—just as scientists, who band 
together to search out the causes of dis- 
ease, and succeed in making righteous war 
on millions of germs instead of on millions 
of the afflicted sons of men? In a word is 
not the big job ahead, no less with nations 
as with men, to find out how best to fight 
evil more and nations and men less. 

What is a state? Is it not the people 
who make it? And people in their begin- 
nings are children. So the state is only a 
combination of children. Then the child is 
the state. 
children—grown up. Have they really 
grown up? We hear constantly that the 
composite mind of the people is under 
twelve years—as we measure life and ex- 


V HY not a long step ahead toward a 
Y more united and intelligent profes- 
1. of social workers? 

es not a world weary and exhausted 
A its strivings, apathetic and inert from 
; casualties in ideals, perplexed and be- 
ered in its contemplation of the very 
iddamentals of social and industrial re- 
ons offer a sufficient challenge? Does 
he moral and intellectual chaos of the 
ent present to every professional group 
unparalleled opportunity for aggressive 
‘vice, provided that service is vital, un- 
ee and intelligent? 


‘kers in America who are daily giving 
best efforts to constructive under- 
| ae for the public welfare are to main- 
n their position in the advance corps of 
bial progress, they must increasingly find 
n their calling’a thing difficult to at- 
Nn, viz., professional spirit. 

ase workers help the world by releas- 
in individuals those forces which en- 
le them to make their contributions to 
Clety. Community workers help set the 
se of leisure time for such an interplay 
personality as will give perspective, 
mth and comradeship to hours of work. 
arch workers in their quest for re- 
orseless truth as a basis for progress 
ht the way and guide the steps of the 
cial reformers—those restless souls who 
ek a better future through amended cus- 
mand law. | 
If each of these groups which make up 
es aga! workers could severally 


; | Sut if the battalions of devoted social” 
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resources of their varied memberships’ 


recognized leadership competent to under- 
take new definitions of tasks, to stimulate 
more loyal devotion to standards, and to 
propose workable plans for mutual profes- 
sional effort, one more forward step would 
have been taken toward making this a 
more livable world. 
New York. 


People—adult people, are still 


perience on this earth. When we struggle 
with states and nations aren’t we Still 
struggling with children? It is not hope- 
less—because children have great possibili- 
ties and they can and will—with time and 
patience—learn things. Already as indi- 
viduals—because as individuals they may 
and do differ so, one from the other—they 
are getting rid of childish fears that per- 
sist since their jungle days. If they have | 
an enemy, real or fancied, threatening their’ 
security in their precious possession of life, 
liberty and happiness they do not now be- 
gin to plot and plan for the destruction” 
of that fancied or real enemy. They have 
learned that it was not the enemy but 
foolish fears and evil that threatened them, 
something their own ignorance may have 
been responsible for—as much as that of 
their fancied enemies. But children in the 
aggregate as nations are still childish, So 
they plan and plot for the ruin of each 
other that they, as one small group, may 
have absolute security of life, liberty, hap- - 
piness and earthly possessions in their brief 
journey eternity-ward. ‘Thus it is; this 
is not and has not been, a livable world 
as it ought to be. Until nations cease to 
be childish, or rather to indulge in childish 
faults—it will not be a livable world. 

So then as I see it, the hope of the state 
—of all states—is still in education, be- 
ginning with itself in its own beginning, 
childhood. Thus through the finer and 
higher forces working only through edu- 
cation, as against the lower and more 
violent forces that abide with us from the 
ignorance of our jungle days shall we 


yet overcome evil with good, not only as — r 
individuals but as nations and just in pro- 
portion as we do that just to that extent = © 


shall we approach nearer the day which. 
however distant, is still certain, when this 


‘ will be a livable world for all the sons of 


men. 
En route, Escanaba, Mich. 
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H ERE in St. Paul, where I am at work 
on a municipal Christmas celebration, 
I have not had time to think out carefully 
a reply to the question you put to me, 
but I am! jotting down ten statements. 
How they might be accomplished, I 
do not know. I feel, however, that if each 
individual who knows that these things are 
desirable holds fast to his principles and 
attempts by active personal propaganda to 
bring them about, a certain advance may 
be made. z 
1. The removal of the emphasis now 
placed upon the acquisition of material 
wealth as the normal and desirable goal 
of life. 
2. Equal remuneration for men and 
women engaged in the»same occupation. 
3. A complete readjustment of the 
laws dealing with and the public atti- 
tude toward marriage, divorce, concu- 
binage, prostitution and birth control. 
4, Absolutely free speech on all sub- 
jects whatsoever. 


5. The removal of all influences which 
at present interfere with the serious pur- 
suit of art and letters. 


6. Reforms in education which will 
take into account the need for the de- 
velopment of the individual rather than 
the type. 


7. A recognition on the part of our 
educators and the general public that the 
aesthetic must have a part in our national 
schemes of education even though it take 
time and space now occupied ,by the so- 
called “ practical.” 

8. The stimulation of individuals and 
groups to the practice of art in some form 
and the appreciation of art in all forms. 

9. Removal of the control of the press 
from the hands of individuals or groups. 

10. The devising of ways and means 
whereby the general public may get all 
the facts on all subjects of general inter- 
est uncolored by any personal or group 
bias. 


St. Paul. “ 


PROGRAM tat par’ ? Cooperation, 


a sense of humor, and a sense of 

;! I believe that in nothing could 
‘social workers, amateur and professional, 
be of more solid value than in aid to co- 
perative plans of farmers and industrial 


vorkers ; cooperation not only in distribu- | 


ion “but. in production and banking. If 


the workers ever do learn | to combine ih 


their earnings in properly conducted banks 
of their own, we are likely to develop a 
more elastic social structure without vio- 


lent revolution. Second, let me advocate 
the development of ouch a national sense 
of humor that no responsible person will 
give aid to the spiritual demagogues who 
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TENDED experience in religious and 
social work has given me great confi- 
ence in the possibility of changing people’s 
points f view by determined and well con- 
ed educational efforts. I found it pos- 

e, for example, in my old church in 
veland sometimes to shift the convic- 


er on a few weeks, during which time 
used the etete the church Paper, the 


jan spirit into industry, especially into the 
lations between employers and workers. 
‘become convinced that the right 

of effort, which makes use of the 

| press, pulpits, educational classes, 
ges, conferences in industrial com- 
s and, as far as possible, of the 
press, can change the eames 


Bible within a period of five or ten 
he ae not know whether it is pos- 


g) out to attempt it. 


COMMISSION, FEDERAL 
OF CHRIST IN ‘AMERICA 


The greatest need in industry is not so. 


much mechanism as a spirit of goodwill, 


a desire to do right, a belief in the sacred- 
ness of the individual life, a recognition 


solider economic foundations’ underneath 
the homes of our people. It is just this 
which religion can do if it knows its own 


mind and can work with power. 
New York. 


quisitors thrive on publicity they 


be dismissed by never mentioning t 


They get as much notorit 


pleasure. ‘out of personal abuse as 


praise. Third, as a writer, I comm 


for reading this year—as a me 


avoiding that purity which become 

ity, that righteousness which turn 

a few proven novels: McTeague of 
Norris, Ethan Frome of Edith What), 
The Damnation of Theron Ware of Bip 
old Frederick, Twelve Men of Theogi! 
Dreiser; The Crock of Gold of - 
Stephens, The Moon and Sixpen 
Somerset Maugham, Miss Lulu 

Zona Gale, Moon-Calf of Floyc 

Java Head of Joseph Herges 


Winesburg, Ohio, of Sherwood And 
that the big purpose of industry is to put ~ 


‘The*New Machiavelli of H. G. 1 
Madame Bovary of Flaubert, Jurge 
yes, decidedly, the condemned Jurgi 


James Branch Cabell, plus an thir 


everything by H. L. Mencken. 
Washington, D. Oe 
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I 7 WISH I could join in your request to 
give a glad hand to the future, but I 
see nothing in it beyond greater) burdens 
and a harder economic struggle. The fu- 


_ ture is made by the past. Prosperity depends — 
upon prudence and for six years this has _ 


been thrown to the winds. Consequences 
cannot be disregarded, Things that are 


equal to the same things are equal to each, 


other. Therefore the wild extravagance 
of war, its waste of life and treasure, must 
be met by toil and deprivation. It can- 
not be covered by sunny hopes. The pro- 
phets of the aie to come through’sacri- 
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ae seem to me in the realm 
. of possibility. First: Better housing 
conditions for wage-earners, partitularly 


-called tenement districts. And I 
age-earners here that’ part of 
‘ation who do the sweating labor 


\t wellings, with their dark, un- 


ilated rooms, with their shocking con-— 


often set up in the 

aes auith their total lack of 

I see these conditions I won- 
we may ever expect to make any 
ogress in public health among 
dren, how we may ever hope to 
y appreciable extent the spread 
sis among them, until these 
are changed.. No normal home 
sible in many of these homes. 
ebilitation of body, dwarfing 
Lal cramping of soul. 


many years of life under these conditions, 
manage in spite of it to grow into a decent 
manhood and womanhood. It is a tribute 
to their parents’ watchfulness and devo- 
tion; it is an evidence of what more might 
be expected of these children if they only 
had a fair chance. 

The second thing I would urge is that 
we all make 100 per cent effort to prevent 
the vast amount of suffering that period- 
ically comes through men being thrown 
out of work. There again we cannot hope 


a period of two or more months every 


year or so, the fathers’ pay envelopes stop 


entirely or become distressingly irregular. 


Here to me are two outstanding evils 
that must be corrected before we can hope 


to make the world really livable for as 


great part of the world’s toilers—two 
tasks that call for the finest and highest 
effort on the’ part of those now entering 
social work, a real field of battle, a chance 
to triumph where others have: failed. 


New York. | ti 


fice have been. proven false. The 
is not better because baptized in 
is much worse. Flowers cant 
the graves in Flanders fields be 
poisoned soil. an 
While millions of men suffered’ 
and the agony of wounds and fever, 
millions profited for the time 
upon necessity, “ gittin’ while the - 
was good.” ‘They shouted patriotisn 
picked pockets during the confusion. 
was called by some, in justificati n, 


_tedistribution of wealth.” ihe 


was not the same wealth as 
was diminished in quantity and 


_ quality. All this has to be again 


but it will be a long time co 
while that wiih was cco 


sweating toil. 


land of ours. A practical pec 
pute we are really the most empi cal. 
label on the bottle gains more 
than the contents. Our wastag 

by our financial methods. 

earning power instead of pro: 
suffer in the shrinkage. We 


with the gifts of the gods. Oi 


aS SS 
age’ of the ages that can never be eplz 
is spattered upon roads to allay the 


to have healthy, growing children when for ~ that comes from. improperly 


ways, or is expended by the million 
in foolish joy-riding. The ‘ 
squandered with axe and flame, 

or no heed’ for posterity. We ext 
the wild birds and animals; w 


lution. These things all 


that must be paid in lepic 


Prohibition. 


always | ea ie psa 


be hard to say that a moral 


seed been produced | 


ight 
‘The hope of the Drys is that the 
ill lose the taste for liquor. How, 
‘the fluid dripping from the still in 
nds of homes? Wines, once expen- 
e now the cheapest. of ferments in 
less cellars, while “ home brews” 
turned out by the gallon, far below 
réwer’s charge. 
e was never yet made by law. Law 
mes punishes, but seldom remedies. 
dividual must make himself. ‘The 
uld give him light, liberty and op- 
u ity. Then it is through, and they 
ire fittest can survive. To me, Car- 
ode always seemed the simplest and 
ractical: “ Behave yourself and there 
one rascal less.” 
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I AM glad that the editor of the SuRVEY 
did not limit the contributors to sugges- 
tions for the year 1921. Were I thus re- 
stricted I should feel unable, or rather. I 
should feel that it was not worth while, 
to set forth anything positive as a program 


» of social betterment; for I fear that most 


of the efforts of progressive-minded per- 
‘sons for the next twelve months will nec- 
essarily be negative in character. ‘That is 
to say, they will be concerned with, a, pro- 
gram of resistance. Reaction is in con- 
trol today, both in politics and in the 
sphere of public opinion. We cannot hope 
to do much more than retain the gains al- 
ready achieved. Our immediate business is 
to fight réaction in legislation and industry. 


By DAVID MANNES 
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ould not advise music, for I realize 
more than ever that this may’ only 
ase the misconception regarding it 
is even now so prevalent, and sim- 
add to the many, more violin players, 
wre piano players, more people who write 
. If I were a priest, I surely would 


be augmenting a material church; 
I asdoctor, I would not suggest 
cine—that is, if I loved my calling as 
ler—for then I would feel that more 
ng rooms and clinics dealing only 
ith material things would be the result. 

re I a painter, I should not advise 
iting for fear that such propaganda 
d lead only to more canvasses cov- 
with pigment. If I were a sculptor, 
uld not advocate sculpture, for the 
son that dead clay, hardened by time, 
tt bear a resemblance to those who 
for bread and only received a stone. 
lawyer, I surely might not advise the 
, for fear I should raise up a shrewder 
of men seeking to/evade by knowledge 
e weakness of the law the very ends 
which laws are formulated. Such 


. I would enact no more laws for 
of making more law-breakers. And 
the solution is in all these things, for 
not what a man does but in. what 
and to what end, and there is no 


job—whatever one’s job may be. ' 
“his world is made up of individuals. 
only really workable democracy will 
made up of aristocratic individuals, 
‘we get away from considering peo- 
crowds or sects or races. It is the 
dividual that counts—rich or poor, ig- 
(on learned, gifted, stupid. The pub- 


upils are taught in herds and this 
ding of minds together produces the 
*st_ psychology of the entire unit, 

not feel that I. can write the 
4 because I cannot make a 
ecific field of endeavor. 
id, to my thinking, a world 

ac ee bee ‘own  possi- 


ves Pa ae 


advocate religion, knowing I should 


verness of evasion makes successful law- 


¢ 


indeed no other way, than to do- 


chools create class Prejudice because » 


it. 


-each with his own problems, each needing 
’ supremely, 


for his own salvation. and 
everybody else’s, just to do a good job— 


‘any job—his own job. 


New York. 


By NARCISSA COX VANDERLIP Be 
Chairman, THE NEW YORK LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS =” 


HAT we in America have to learn 

now, whether by pure reason or .by 
hard experience, is that nations and individ- 
uals cannot live to themselves alone. The 
civilization of today which has grown out 
of the last seventy-five years of industrial- 
ism, necessitates cooperation between every 
nation and service from. every individual in 
order that it may survive. 

Great portions of population ate in dan- 
ger of starvation and bankruptcy because 
of the breakdown of commerce, caused by 
the war. Up to the last month we had 
been untouched by the world’s economic 
upheaval. Within a month farmers, cap- 
italists and labor have beén struck a blow. 


_As we regain consciousness we recognize 


that one cause of that blow is the break- 
down of Europe’s credit. A large part of 
our depression is due to Europe’s inability 
to buy from us because she has little to 
sell. But an even larger part is due to 
the breakdown of cooperation between in- 


By HORACE B. LIVERIGHT 
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iba strikes me, that a movement should 
be started in this country that will 
help to inculcate in évery~man, woman 
and child—children first not last—a burn- 
ing desire’ for real knowledge and true 
beauty unrestricted by conventionalities. 
This would mean, at least, a complete re- 
vision of our public school system and a 
tremendous change in the spiritual atti- 
tude of our newspaper, magazine and book 
publishers. The men and women of to- 
day, taught as they have been from child- 
hood the doctrines of utility and acquisi- 


tiveness, can be neither useful, happy nor 


, 


to the length of extreme and futile rad 


Looking beyond the next year or two. 
we can see clearly that the policy of re- 
action will fail. Unless our reading of 
the last half century of social history is 
entirely mistaken, we can feel assured that 
within five years there will be a reaction 
against reaction. Those of us who believe 
in sane and moderate progress will hope. 
that this. subsequent reaction will not go 


icalism. In the meantime, we must \ ‘use. 
every proper and available method to con- 
tinue the struggle for a minimum of de- 
cent conditions of life and labor, and we. 
must use every favorable occasion to prop- 
agate the idea that the most fundamental HN 
social need of the age-is a change in the 
status of labor. The employment rela- 
tion’ between employer and worker must” 
be so modified that labor will have sufi- 
cient of the status of partnership to make = | 
the worker interested in his work, to sat- he 
isfy his feeling of human dignity, to give 
him greater security for the present) and 
future, to increase the social product, and 
to promote social peace. 
Washington. 


dividuals. We are in a period of ill will. 
on earth. Capital has in times past over- 
ridden labor. Labor has been ea ee its 
turn in overriding capital. aaah 

The great thing to work for in the com- 
ing years is world brotherhood, intelligent 
understanding, peace throuchout the earth, 
and good will to men of every color, 
race and language. We must cease to talk 
up the next war with Mexico, Japan, Eng- 
land or Iréland. ‘We must lead the way 
to disarmament and cease spending 88 per 
cent of our national moneys for wars. ] 

If every citizen will accept his or her es 
responsibility and will strive to give a full 
measure of service, the best he is capable |)” 
of, to his neighbor, we shall make our ~ 
country as'a' whole capable of giving its. 
great contribution to the world. No con- 
tribution can be more priceless than for- © 
ever to prevent war, starvation, barbarism: 
and the way to make that contribution is 
through world service, good will and peace. — 

Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York. 


Christlike. The world should be more 
livable, if not entirely so, just as soon as 
more of us place a proper valuation on 
the things that help to make life livable. 
When enough of us possess a sane sense 
of proportion most economic evils will 
fairly rapidly be cured. Two generations 
of such an educational crusade should 
bring amazingly fruitful results. It took 
longer than this to bring forth Magna 
Charta, The French Revolution, the aboli- 
tion of American slavery or Prohibition, — 


New York. 


‘ ‘there such a thing as a more livable 
world except as the world allows for 
more livable lives? It is a subjective 
thing, this problem of whether we go for- 
“ward or back, If an environment changes 


people playing a greater part in it with 


“that is progress.. It is not measured in 
fine buildings, in swifter transportation, jn 
Passive possession of material things, nor 
even in advanced sanitation. As long as 
millions of folk spend eight to ten hours 
a day in work, before we can be sure we 
are on the up road, the participation of 
_ those millions in that work must be as 
.active a thing as their capacities allow. 
- How much of their unrest is justified? 
_ To answer that question we must under- 
stand two things. What does a man need 
to lead a livable life? How far does mod- 
‘ern industry act as a deterrent factor? 
Neither question can be answered without 
painstaking research and study, which ex- 
‘cludes those who pass judgments on the 
Dasis of newspaper reports. 

For the first, the contributions of biol- 
to ORY, psychiatry, psycho-pathology, should 


act of ‘gclentific minds with concrete in- 
dustrial problems is essential. The day 
of academic industrial solutions is by—if 
ever was with us. The day of the labor 
engineer is ushered in. : 
- one hundred years, those who con- 
the work of the nation have con- 


bed. oe society, as neg conceived society, 
ee they erected the god of business: 


ae ead. It is up to the labor éngi- 
to encourage a new conception of 
the term includes. It is to mean 
‘than output. It must imply as para- 


Author ‘of A : AMERICAN IDYLL 


in such a way that it allows for more | 


increased satisfaction to their make-up— © 


be assembled, For the second, the con-. 


Le _ By PHILIP P. JACOBS. F 
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dustry such words sound merely as “sob 


stuff”. The labor engineer and the labor 
he represents must join hands with the 
industrial engineer, and together, in terms 
understandable to modern’ business, put 


“over the conception that the industrial 


world and a livable world hold nothing 
antagonistic to each other. ‘There is no 
basis of argument the present controllers 
of business should be expected to harken 
unto but figures and facts, 


discussions of various isms and 
He sees concrete changes for the b 
ment iivelved: ta those who control in- 


he and they are dead. 


supreme ‘concerned w 


industrial mankind which concern 
more than calling names and haran 
over which far distant movement 
usher in the millennium. He is alive 
and the workers are alive today, a 

would like to get started on things b 


The employer will adopt the id 
the labor engineer when he can be s 
that they will pay. It is up to the J 
engineer. 


New York. 


By. GERALD STANLEY LEE 
Author of CROWDS 


THE main thing I would like to see 


arranged for next year to make this a- 


livable world, would be some national co- 
alition or open conspiracy in America, of 
the men we have in all classes—say a hun- 
dred thousand of them—who are not sen- 
timental about themselves and about their 
class, whd are not slaves believing what 
they want to believe, who rejoice daily in 
seeing through people, especially in seeing 
through themselves, who are capable of 
having and of acting daily on a big, manly, 
generous belief against themselves—men 
who act like engineers toward truth. 

The -sentimentalists or all-one-siders 
have run away with the Democratic Party. 
Now they are running away with the Re- 
publicans. 

The employing class has been sentimen- 
tal and has been believing what it wanted 
to about itself for forty years. 

And now labor, from Russia up, is being 
sentimental. 

. We are surrounded on-every hand with 
class conceit—that is to say with mob- 
megalomania. 

People used to be egotistical alone. Now 
they are egotistical in crowds, over-special- 
ized in huge helpless lunging masses that 
cannot do anything with themselves. and 


LLENNIUMS. on this earth are 
handmade. They do not come by 
asting and prayer.” They are brought 
bout through constant toil and sweat of 
any brows together with heartaches and 
even martyrdoms, 


ect to reach a millennium in 1921, but if, 
I honestly believe, the millennium that 
fo come must be made by us, what are 
some of the hopeful indications? 

st. of all, I would place the wider 
et health _ knowledge. Men, 


: Not only are we witnessing 
ad a information, but also a grow- 


pr 
organization and crystallization of 


; publi ered ey, the awe health forces 
of ihe ea co 


in the public health field we do not ex-. 


sciousness has evidenced itself in a number 
of ways, chiefly perhaps in the greatly in- 
creased sums of money being poured from 


public and private purses into much needed . 


channels of health service. 

As a third milestone of promise, I would 
point to gains in coordination. ‘The or- 
ganization of a National Health Council 
points to the fact that competition, dupli- 


cation, and lack.of proper understanding 
are giving way to cooperation and team- 
work. Human nature is not being made- 


over, but the inevitable success of the 
great health movement is binding those 


‘who are working in it closer. together. This 


coordination is evidenced not only in pri-' 


vate endeavor, but in public health work. ms 
Fourth, in practically every specialized 


field of public health effort there is spring- 
ing up a demand for higher and more 
scientific stant of health work. 

New York. 


world is the immediate searching out, )} 


- people in each class to see and hee 
they see them. 


they are imitating him—many of th : 


did for his. 


what. it wants. 


‘the right time, this cou 


that noone can do anything with. H 
an apocalypse of anarchy. 4 
The present need of this uncoordi 


immediate requisition and public confist 
tion for the world of all men in all gr 
who are coordinated men themselves” 
who coordinate their groups with ¢ 
groups. 
The way to start to make his a liv 
world is to conduct this year a nat 
man-searching party, know the names 
addresses of these men, get them or 
representatives together, make ther 
scious of one another, make them i 
conscious. oe 
Then all the classes ‘they are in wi 
conscious and things will begin to hag 
We will pool in all classes our issues 
gest a series of things for the sentimi 


Each class is held back in. getting y 
it wants by the people in it who are | 
timental and who believe what they 
to about themselves. V4 a 

Henry Ford was a man who was 
sentimental about his. class and they f 
him a traitor at first and did everyt 
they could think of to drop him. 1 


in order to be allowed to live, 

If the mass of labor men knew hows 
being sentimental about one’s class wo 
we would soon have thousands of 1: 
leaders doing for their class what 


‘As it is now, the moment a lake 1 a 
gets expert—expert enough in dealing 
capital to be reasonable and practical 
see the other side—labor drops him. 
it has to begin all over again—the wa 
sentimental people do, from the bottom | 

The only chance any class has t¢ 
at all today, is to know enough ab 
classes it is asking aks ib to 


it peaeaeat tor a ties to dati! te) 
mts it is ean of itself an 


ployers’ ue o te 


hap E63 a livahls ie 


h 
UNS 


le id 
me | 
» hell 


OST of Mexico is blessed with a climate which 
should and does ensure a measure of protection for 
the health of the people. Long sunny days and dry 
iy clear air are enjoyed in the greater part of that re- 
blic. I was especially interested in learning if there was 
ch tuberculosis in Mexico. ‘Tuberculosis is very common 
tong the Mexicans who live in the United States along the 
tder, even though El Paso, Los Angeles, San Antonio, La- 
do and Nogales are popular health resorts for tuberculous 
tients. Immigration reports show that out of 70,000 Mex- 
ams who crossed the border in the year 1918 only five were 
jected because of tuberculosis. Old timers who had spent 
jars in’ Mexico could not recall, when I questioned them, 
ler seeing any one with the disease. ‘Ihe general opinion 
| aie was that at least until recently there has been 
‘ttle or no tuberculosis among the native Mexicans. Many 
f those who come to the border as refugees or laborers are 
pnstantly going back, and all these have been living and 
forking among tuberculosis patients who come to the border 
fom other states for their health: It weuld appear that these 
turning refugees and laborers might scatter the germs among 
je Mexicans who stayed at home and who, because of priva- 
jons, would not be able to offer 
auch resistance to the disease. 
| In most cities, statistics 
which were in any way com- 
prehensive were not available, 
jut a great deal could be 
ned by observation and 
m conversations with doc- 
3s. Some of the Mexican 
ors declared that there 
no tuberculosis because of 
e healthful climate. Others 
ad been called on to attend a 
few cases, and others declared 
hat they had been surprised 
the amount of tuberculosis 
Ne during the last few years. 
No organized attempt has 
been made anywhere to pre- 
ent the spread of this disease 
r to provide special care for 


Fourth article on Mexico. after 
Years Revolution. The 
vious three 


in the 
vey for N 13, 20 and 
ber 4. 
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Mexican Bands were practising in every city--Note the small boys 
in this graup 
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‘| Public Health and Welfare Work in Mexico 


the sick. They are kept with the others in the public 
hospitals. “There was nothing to show the number of tuber- 
culous patients in some hospitals, but in others full records 
were kept. In every hospital I could always pick out some 
tuberculosis.- Guadalajara has a large, comfortable public 
hospital (Hospital Civil) where all kinds of cases are cared 
for. [he records, which show the kinds of illness for’ all 
patients admitted as well as the deaths, will give a fair idea 
of the nature and relative amount of diseases in Mexico, for 
this is a typical Mexican City, with a population of 150,000 
and an altitude of 5,000 feet. “There is no winter there, 
and the climate is considered most healthful. I studied the 
hospital records for all of 1919 and the first nine months of 
the present year. During these twenty-one months 8,515 
patients were admitted to this hospital or were there on Jan- 
uary I, 1919; 234 of these were tuberculous; 504 patients 
died, and 108 of these were tuberculous. When we remem- 
ber that this is a large general hospital, offering no special 
care for tuberculous patients, we can see that the death rate 
from tuberculosis must be quite high. These figures cor- 
respond rather closely with. those of many general hospitals 
in America where there is no separate tuberculosis hospital, 
In the same hospital, during 
the same twenty-one months 
there were 775 with syphilis; 
563 with other venereal dis- 
eases, and ,218 women who 
were ill from infected uterus; 
163 suffering from alcoholism; 
415 maternity cases; 374 with 
some form of mental trouble, 


including insanity, epilepsy 
and idiocy. 
Hospitals in. Mexico are 


built. around open courts or 
patios where flowers, grass 
and trees grow to lend an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness 
foreign to our hospitals. The 
wards open on these courts as 
well as on the outside so that 
they are generally light and 
airy. The large public hos- 
pital, the Hidalgo, in Aguas 
Calientes, is well arranged 
to care for over one thou- 
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sand patients, but since the revolution there has been 
little money to supply either equipment or adequate food. 
Only a few surgical instruments were on hand, beds were 
broken or gone, blankets scarte and other necessary equip- 
ment lacking. Everything was clean, and the simple food | 
they had was well prepared. There are many other good 
hospital buildings in the interior of Mexico, and with more 
money to supply equipment and medical service they would 
soon be on a par with many of our public hospitals. 
Mexico needs more and better medical service. Among the 
- adults deformities were common, and whenever I saw such a 
~ person so afflicted, I could not help thinking that some of 
our specialists back home could remedy such defects. The. 
adults and laborers appeared well fed, but many of the chil- 
dren were anemic, no doubt due, not to lack of food, but to 
improper: feeding. 
_ At a-large mine in Durango the company doctor com- 
mented on the fact that after the rains each summer their! 
working men in the village nearby have much less sickness 
and there are fewer deaths. Far too often in Mexico the of- 
ficials, especially in the smaller communities, depend on the 
tain to provide them with a “clean-up campaign.” 


\ 


The term welfare, when used in the American. sense, 
_ does not apply very well to public or private charity 
and institutional work in Mexico. Most of the relief 
work is done by the churches, but many of the insti- 
tutions are controlled and supported by the ‘city or state 
government. Orphanages are quite common all through 
| Mexico, and as in some orphanages in this country, many of 
the children in them have one or both parents living. While 
the churches ‘and some of the municipalities administer relief, 
often somewhat like the bread lines and soup kitchens once 
common in our country, there is no attempt at what we call 
family work, nor any form of so-called pensions for widows, 
“nor could I learn of any public health nursing. 


The Hospicio Huefenos in Guadalajara, where seven hun- 
dred children are given a home and schooling, illustrates the 

_ prevailing type of institutional work in Mexico. This is really 
a large’children’s home. I found children there from eighteen 
years. of age'down to very small infants. The building is 
atge and airy, built around the usual green inner court, and 
everything, including the children and their clothing, was 
especially clean. ‘The children are taught sewing, art work, 
weaving, laundry work, cooking and the usual grade subjects, 
some of the work, especially the weaving, being beautifully 
done. ‘This differs from many American institutions in that 
a more definite attempt is made to teach practical subjects, 


abe CHILDREN OF THE WORKING CLASS 
IES Comfortably dressed in American clothing 


for crippled beggars, and whenever these were found in 


ee 


oy 


IN A “ HOSPICIO” IN GUADALAJARA 


Children from eighteen years of age to infants are cared ; 
in such homes in Mexico 


but more particularly in the reasons given for adm 
children. The same procedure applies to almost all cl 
institutions where not many of the children are full orph 
If a family is very poor it brings its children to this hospie 
with the statement that it is muy pobre, too poor to sup 

the children. If the Jefe in charge decides that the family 
telling the truth, the children are admitted and the pa 
return to shift for themselves. Often, of course, there is ¢ 
one parent. As yet little attempt is made to keep famil 
intact. Some of the American Protestant churches in M 
have so-called orphanages, and these seem to admit child 
for much the same reason as the Hospicio Huefenos. Previc 
to the revolution, a part of this hospicio was used as a hom. 


streets they were picked up and taken to this home; but 
the past five years they have been allowed to infest the str 
Mexicans are so accustomed to working through govel 
ment officials on all public matters, that private enterprist 
for the general welfare are almost unknown. The chamb 
of commerce are an exception. There are forty- 
active commercial bodies in Mexico, all affiliated with. thi 
national federation in Mexico City 
Recently an American woman 
Guadalajara has made attempts # 
organize committees of leadi 
‘ Mexicans in public activities. The 
is a committee called the Socied 
Regeneradora Del Preso which 
doing some good work among 
prisoners in the large federal pr 
there. Under its direction the 
oners play games, attend classe: 
reading and writing and are lear 
ing to weave. Another committ 
looks after the cemetery and ano 
has just been organized to visit 
public hospital. ~The results 
be small, but these committe 
which meet and discuss public 
ters, are developing local lea 
‘and nothing is needed so mi 
Mexico. ‘The best of the c 


cans, does not go very far 


improving the conditio soa i 


g with others 
5, Public. affairs are 
vate initiative and local 


sent into Mexico by the iiiches should above 
The Mexicans cannot gain 
i yision by meeting with church workers who 
es are not informed on social subjects. ‘The Y. M. 
| Mexico is growing rapidly in the extent of its work 
pularity. It has strong organizations at Tampico, 
Chihuahua, and Mexico City. Its building in 
ty is a hive of activity, with 1,700 members. In 
rey there are 1,000 members, and just now the Y. M. 
is branching out to take in workers in the mines near 
he governor of the state .and public officials in general 
dorsed the work. | 
is considerable interest in Hithe working of the Eigh- 
Amendment in the United States. But General Obre- 
n asked about prohibition in Mexico, made this state- 
My policy will be to keep the border districts well 
, temperate, in fact. But I do not plan to make it 
1 the sense that you understand prohibition in the United 
J. B. Gwin. 


vil Liberty in France 
RANCE dreams of herself as the cradle of liberty, 
4 and the French people believe they have perfect free- 
“dom of speech, press and assemblage. 


American thought who now contend that we can- 
vanswer the arguments of the Bolshevists with anything 
starvation for their people i in Europe and prison sentences 
{ sympathizers in America. In France the Socialists 
eir meetings undisturbed by the police and debate to 
hearts’ content whether they will submit absolutely to 
dership of Lenine or maintain their separate indepen- 
as French citizens. ‘The two Socialist deputies who 
the Soviet Republic returned to France last August 
ce then have been going up and down the country 
ing crowded meetings at which they have been allowed 
nost freedom in chanting the praises of the Bolshevists. 
anité, Jaurés’ organ, no less radical since its editor’s 
ination, is for sale in Paris at every street corner. So 
re Populaire and a half dozen other radical sheets of 
rated opinions, more or less extreme, including the Bul- 
Communiste which stands for the Third International. 
talks of suppressing these papers or depriving them 
iling privileges. _ French people are proud of their lib- 
, and ever since the revolution of 1848, the fp has 


fforts are oer to repress radicalism the liberal bia. 
of the Third Republic are naturally appealed to. 


‘the present republic much as they happen in.other coun- 
_ Like causes produce like results. In France during 
yar against Germany there was a strict censorship to 
n with, and there were many important facts, political 
as military, that never saw the light of day, And 
he war the government continued its fight against 
ionaries, Russian and otherwise—a fight which is still 

mn in more senses than one. A part of this fight is of 
‘< Hh of i Qirgis against industrial revolutionaries 


3 we fod call pic Oink been held con- 
ité, the Paris prison. for political prisoners. 
thirty-five persons in Paris, and a hundred 
erica who were arrested on the ground 
guilty of a plot against the safety of the state 
r | surete de v état—punishable under the 


Penal ede. took 3, title 1, section II. And for wee tae 


And so. they | 
ave, to an extent that would shock those tender guar- 


‘safety of the country, and then to frighten the public mind 


_ in the attempt to prove that the defendants had received Bol- 
t this is not the entire picture; things happen i in France © 


it might not be able to prove the existence of any complot, 
or plot, the government also charged that the defendants were 
guilty of menées anarchistes, which might be translated anar- 
chist intrigues. “This is an offense not punishable under the — 
Penal Code but under the law of July 28, 1894, passed in 

hot haste after Carnot’s assassination. ‘This law was directed 
against anarchists, and M. Millerand’s government has sought 
to use it against socialists, syndicalists, and anarchists indis- i 
criminately, 


The best known of the seventeen men still in prison’ in. 
Paris are Souvarine, Monatte, Loriot, ‘and Monmousseau 
Souvarine is a young man of twenty-five, one of the secre 
taries of the Committee of the Third International and man 
aging editor of the Bulletin’ Communiste, known all over 
France as an advanced ‘socialist. Monatte is not a socialist 
but a syndicalist, the managing editor of La Vie Ouvriére, 
the organ of. those syndicalists, now in the minority, who 
wished to affiliate themselves with the Third International, — 
Loriot is an extreme pacifist who, though known as such dur- i 
ing the war, yet somehow escaped arrest. He is a writer 
and a teacher and the present treasurer of the Socialist Party. 
The man of action in the group is Monmousseau, a syn- 
dicalist who was secretary general of the Railway Men’s 
Union. The government regarded him as responsible for 
the strike and for strategic purposes wished to link him up’ 
with his, socialist fellow-prisoners. Seven of the other men 
still in prison are chiefs of the railway men’s branch of the 
Conféderation Générale du Travail. 

It would appear that the government’s design was to tie all. 
these men together by accusing them of a plot against the ” 


with the bogey of a deep laid Bolshevist plot financed by Rus- 
sian gold. In- this plot the government hoped to involve 
everybody who dared to criticize the administration, whether 
anarchist, socialist or ‘syndicalist, and however obvious” Wht 
might be that no concerted plan of revolution could be agreed 
upon by men whose actual political opinions were so much at 
variance that they are now lining up against each other at 
every conference or congress that is held, 

The case against the militants was put in the hands of a 
juge d instruction, named Housselin, said to be a willing tool 
of the government. Under the French criminal law the 
juge d instruction conducts the preliminary investigation. He 
is a sort of grand jury. He examines the prisoners person- — 
ally and takes the testimony of witnesses. Sometimes the © 
system works well and brings out the truth better than our 
cumbersome machinery with its tenderness for the defendant ee 
and hampering rules of evidence, but the French system, nev= 
ertheless, has its very serious abuses. Housselin in the pres~ 
ent case has examined a large number of witnesses, botl 
directly and’ through depositions, Commissions to take testi 
mony were even issued for the examination of witnesses out- 
side of France—in Holland and Switzerland. This was done. 


shevik gold. Masses of testimony have thus been piled up, 
but it is contended that not a syllable of incriminating evi- 
dence has been secured. Apparently this is the fact for M. 
Housselin sits back and does not send in his long expected. 
dossier, Of course the government should make out its case 
or set the men free. It has done neither, and the seventeen - 
remain in prison, the court refusing them their /iberté pro- 
visoire—something like our release on bond. There is no~ 
redress for the defendants, for M. Housselin, the juge d’in- 
struction, has what the law calls an absolute discretion. He 
can pretend to go on collecting evidence and spin out the 
case indefinitely, keeping the defendants in prison for as many 
years as the Leygues-Millerand government lasts; with the Ss 
government behind him, no one can call him to account. It 
would appear that without a shred: of evidence of the alleged 
plot, the seventeen have lain in prison for five months, and © 
it is-possible that they will lie there till a general election 
changes the complexion of the Chamber of Deputies, unless), Sa 


, 


erty and fear Wranin: Wer ded snectinigs: are viene held at : 
‘which resolutions are passed, and the committee is soliciting — 


for the defence. om RANCIS FisHer Kane. 


- Santo Domingo 
- @  NNOUNCEMENT Saturday of the United States’ 


minican Republic provides opportunity toreview what — 
“> ~~ that intervention has meant in guiding the footsteps 
| of the neighboring nation into the paths of democratic govern- 
ment. ‘The question of justification for that intervention 


apart (in so far as it can be kept apart), what have been the so- | 


cial results of this experiment in international welfare work? 
On the credit side the results are unfortunately few. It is 
claimed that the country has for the first time been adequately 
policed; yet until the American occupation drove the irrecon- 
cilables into the hills, life and property were safe in the most 
utlying regions. ‘Sanitation, the social welfare-specialty of 
the American military, hardly appears. Indeed Dominicans 
elate with horror how, after the forces had cut off all reve- 
ues of the government in an endeavor to force the last Do- 


‘minican government to sign a treaty virtually creating an_ 


American protectorate, the lepers came out from their monas- 
‘y hospital of San Lazaro at twilight to beg for alms. It 
d not been done in the memory of man. Recourse was had 
o the head of San Lazaro; why were these rotting, diseased 
lorrors forced to street beggary? “My grant has been cut 


id it was not until three years had passed that a leper reser- 
was established by the military government., There had 

but little fever, and not much has had to be done. Ty- 
id and diseases due to polluted water were more common; 


military hospitals to which natives could come, but these 
ease with the withdrawal of forces, and no steps have been 
aken to educate doctors or nurses to staff a new institution. 
he old Dominican hospital remains as it Was: inadequate, 


ape nes before its entry; this is the trail of every army. 
rid ign of influenza seein the island Pea ee, 


de ? mr ee tact and ee The United States go 
a Department insists that school attendance has increased from 
: 18,000 to’100,000; the figures are open to question, since the 


oo (there has been no reliable census), and no attempt 
whatever has been made to establish schools in the country 
It is true, however, that the normal school in Santo 
Jomingo City has foe improved, and the grade schools have 
een developed, largely with the cooperation of the patriotic 
chbishop, Sefior Adolfo Nouel. 
scondary ‘education has been projected. Perhaps two years 
f improved schooling for a considerable number of children in 
le Cities—say one-third of the children of the Dominican Re- 
-is a fair suraty of the achievement. 


t, , tropical Gountey) they are more of an pase 
an we should assume. A road joining the northern 
i ‘southern coast has been partly completed; others 


eing, | A good bridge across the river near Santo Do- 
ity; a dock or two in the northern ports and an 


ee ng Domi 


it. On the other hand, many fraudulent claims agai 


‘intent to withdraw from the government of the Do-. 


“WVust I order these wrecks to starve?” 


no water supply has been established. The marines set ~ 


ntire population of the country is probably not more than — 


Some commencement of 


een laid out; no comprehensive system has been brought 


arge proportion a ae Oiesale ‘pane issue (w 
otalled about twenty millions), has been retired or pr 
for. To build more roads the military government unde 
to issue new bonds, but, according to reports, American: 
were so doubtful of the legality of an issue thus contracte 


forcible interlopers that they fefused’ to participate in float 


government have been eliminated by the summary actio 
a Claims Commission (the commissioners were prin ip 
Americans), and probably with substantial, if ungracious, 
tice. The government was in good enough financial she p 
assist the growers of coffee and cacao this year by purchat 
their crops when a commodi depression i in the United St 
and Europe threatened to involve them in disastrous loss. % 


- On the debit side we have to record some slight dama 
our national honor in having conquered the country (w 
the formality of declaring war), and a considerable loss of | 
_ fidence in our ability as national social-welfare missio 
owing to.the various atrocities of the marinés on the field, 
sistent injustice of the courts-martial which were. se 
throughout the island, and the shocking invasion of right 
free speech and conduct. Under cover of the military mo 
ments there have been murder and robbery. Some of the w 
charges have been levelled against the native militia-po 
force formed by the Americans to assist in keeping 
Worst of all, there has been absolute destruction of the 
minican permanent administration and consequent loss of 
cials capable of picking up the tasks of reconstruction. 
- proposed development of a commission of representative 
minicans who shall revise the laws, assist in holding an e 
to a new Congress and the like ill probably demonstr 
essential mistake of depriving a country of the chance 
governmental and administrative experience to the men 
time must run its affairs. 


In the doubtful class are the legislative measures i 
by “executive order,” as the laws promulgated by the mi. 
are termed.- The tax law, aimed to place the burden 
land and upon the exploiters of land, seems just and fair 
bears most heavily, perhaps, upon the great sugar estates whi 
are in the main American-owned. ‘This law likewise i 
of Colonel Lane’s measures. ‘The land title law, establish 
a land court similar to that inaugurated i in the Philippi 
now on trial; with development it should prove a real be 
_ These are tangible suggestions which the Dominican 
adopt, and whose preliminary trial has probably benefite 
country. What becomes of them depends upon the view 
by the Dominican citizens whose land tenure has nee affe 


‘How far is America justified in “cleaning up” count 
~ which have not signally succeeded in handling their o 
ternal affairs? ‘That is the i issue raised by this Dominic 
venture in social missionarying. It is not easy to say. 
ably the military government has done better by the peop’ 
the main, than most Dominican governments. But there ha 
been too many protests against the brutality of the two the 
sand odd marines who constituted the army of pccupation, 
“government and the reform instructors rolled in one. 
the discovery by Mr. Harding of the strange case of Dor p 
can government headed by an Americal admiral (though 
be sure, he hoists a Dominican flag on his palace), surr 
by his usual aides to whose military titles have bee 
‘the titles of cabinet ministers (the paymaster is mini 
finance; the general of marine is minister of war an 
and so oAli that led to inquiry in high quarters. I 
peared that the exiled de jure government of Sant 
which fled when the marines took over the governm 
come north to appeal to the American people against th 
ican government. Rarely has a friendly gover. mi 
thoroughly destroyed and a endly cot ‘ 
submerged. 
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“BOY WELFARE” 


|) RACTICALLY all the educational forces of the state 
lof New York have rallied to the task of securing the 
: ‘repeal of the military training law at the coming session 
‘ie legislature. Governor-elect Miller also is reported to 
| ivorable to its repeal. Ina final effort to save the law, 
‘state Military Training Commission has made certain 
|ifications of its regulations, undertaking to transform 
|perations from the region of military drill into the more 
iptable realm of.“ boy welfare,” whatever that may mean 
ja administered by.a military commission. But the educa- 
interests are probably too thoroughly aroused. “Teachers 
that the law has been enforced against school boys and 
“at least not so rigorously—against working boys. Too, 
‘charge has been made that, at least in certain districts, 
‘ol boys are being subjected to court-martial proceedings 
rue military fashion, and that punishments are meted out 
hese courts-martial. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF PENN 


R some years the Philadelphia yearly Meeting of Friends 
as appointed a number of their most influential farmer 
“members to what is known as the Farmers’ Group. ‘Their 
“Bpose is to study and improve farm conditions with special 

rence to farm labor problems. In the early spring of 1920 
| _ group communicated with Robert Bruére and Paul Doug- 
® of the Industrial Relations Division of the Interchurch 
ld Movement to find if any data had been gathered by 
‘ee “Interchurch which might bear on their farm problems. 
e result of this inquiry was that Dr. Douglass informed 
'| @m that he had no data but would be glad to make a survey 
ithe farmers of the group. In April, Max Watson, who was 
Jerienced in farming and also familiar with industrial per- 
nel problems, was sent to make the survey. ‘Two sections 
Fe visited, the first being around Moorestown, N. J., and 
/second in Westchester county, Pa. Both the farmer and 
| farm hands were questioned and data collected bearing on 
iges, hours, housing, recreation, education and permanency. 
rough budget was estimated for each farm-hand family and 
ife history of each man recorded. Eighty-eight farms were 
ited and one hundred and thirty-two farm hands inter- 
‘wed. The results of this data were incorporated i in. a report 
Wide by Mr. Watson and read before the Farmers’ Group at 
liladelphia on November 30. Mr. Watson was present at 
meeting and discussed the report with the sixty farmers 
t. It contained recommendations! for better houses, 
Ying running water, sewer systems, shower baths, and 
tnace heat; better recreational opportunities for the farm 
nds who live in tenant farm houses on the farm but have 
are in the management or profits; shorter hours; a definite 
ation period with pay; better pay; a budget system; co- 
ative purchasing of supplies and a permanent social worker 
could help the wives of the farm-hands improve their con- 
ns. A comparison was made between the budget of the 
hand and eight other budgets based on actual living costs, 
mpiled during the past years. ‘The total average income of 
‘Bese farm-hands for a family of five was found to be $1,080 a 
of) ar. Of this $240 was estimated as the privileges received 
. housing, -food and fuel. Other graphs showed earnings 

esti length of stay, according to race (colored and white) ; 
er born on a farm or in a city; average education; 
xe nuanber, of children ; ht age married and average 
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A program will be outlined based on this report at the next i 


meeting of the group and some real results may be expected. 
These men feel that they wish to keep abreast of the English 
Friends who have adopted such an advanced program of 
industrial relations. ‘This program, looking toward improved 
rural conditions and better relationship between the farmer 


and farm labor, when formulated, may be expected to be one ~ ‘) 


of the most advanced steps yet taken by American farmers. 


UNION, AGAINST MILITARISM 


secretary of the American Union Against Militarism 
is a gteat loss to the forces that are working to prevent 


fete resignation of Charles T. Hallinan as executive 


the militarization of the United States. The union was es- 
tablished in 1916, and from its foundation Mr. Hallinan 


took a leading part in shaping and executing its policies. As. 


the road to peace, the union has advocated the cultivation of 
friendly relations with other states, rather than the building: 
of armaments. With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, the work of the union was concentrated on oppos- 


No. 14. 


ing permanent, universal, compulsory training and service. 


Amid war and post-war passions and prejudices Mr. Hal- 
linan conducted the publicity of this fight with a skill, re- 


sourcefulness and good temper that commanded the admira— 


STILL THEBREATHDIVINEDOES MOVE 
-AND THE BREATH DIVINEIS LOVE 


CHRISTMAS NINETEEN TWENTY, a 


This RR card, decned by Rockwell Kent for the: use 

of the Fellowship of ‘Reconciliation, represents a “knight who, 

having stacked his arms, follows ecstatically the star of 
Bethlehem” 


i . hak 


great ond eh Biden, léeping, find bound 
shains of gold and custom, Beipes his throne sit) his 


evil: ounsellors, Worldly Power, Greed, Pride and Com- | | 


enting the victims of those evils against which the 
lub has struggled. At the beginning of the pageant, 
ic Spirit (Service) appears; the time is that of the 
nc pt n of the Club, twenty-five years ago. The Civic 
“speaks in a prologue, suggesting her problems and 

her putposes, and the pageant begins. 
vil counsellors agree upon the appointment of 
y Power (Self) to represent them, And while they 
rate, the Civic Spirit goes among the groups below, 
oe one hasage another, the Cee of Joyless 


hee Power reproves her for her inquiries, and 


toll awaken the Spirit of the City (the Smith);— | 


10t hear her; and so, having found her work, she 
op ae a four branches of the oe activity, 
With the 


takings of the Civic Club during its twenty- 
‘existence is next portrayed. For the Unclean 

€ water supply is obtained, and ‘public baths opened. 
hildhood, play grounds, the Juvenile Court, the Open 
chools, thie Child Labor law and various other ele- 
ts of progress are attained. For Youth the recreation — 
ogramme, and new educational opportunities in the night 
ols are opened. For the Stricken, the tuberculosis cam- 
the Municipal: Hospital, and various health legisla- 
tenement law, and the new sanitary code, are 
\The Legal Aid and Associated Charities are. 

the City Planning idea, with all its implications 
tricting and Zoning is projected; and the Citizenship 
Americanization campaigns organized. As these move- 
Dalene the chains anal fall from the ne 


vic Spirit's s pale effort; a Recta! ie rejoicing, | 
all those, who have participated in the work, and 


ministers that they pause flirttns in die task,! 
again, at once and with high courage, take up 
ver-ending struggle for the better day, the City a 
re that must be. 


nds tid opponents alike. Probably no single in- | 
uted more largely to the defeat of peace-time 

1 the new army bill passed last spring than — 

. . Hallinan resigns in order to go to Eng- 
mix in the current oO the new political, and — 


Cael as executive Beeeoneee by Henry R. 
y associate professor of economics, Columbia 
ecently one of the editors of the Nation 


blight, ane jong, a member of the A. U: A. M. 


on As now entering. upon an agpressive dis- 


UAT He crushing burden of taxes the 
es “Mr. Mussey, “ make the present time spe- 


e, and the introduction of Senator Borah’s and — 


rooks’ disarmament resolutions indicates that 
ire alive to the issue.” 


_ increasing in number. 


_ tion ie 


00 a of the ce ecant or ‘fe 
distinguished pageant master of America, It depicted 


_ problems with which the Civic Club has been confronted A 


« benbycive years’ effort for civic hetrenmnnt "The ued 

pdastnaly modern in that it presented the Spirit of Pittsbu 
,as a humble workingman casting off his bonds, in m 

- contrast with the famous mural decorations of John M. 


nes was presented—decorations in which Pittsburgh is 
tured” as a knight i in steel armor, suggesting the power 


city, and rising in a cloud of smoke and steam above 


toiling laborers of ‘the furnaces. Moreover, the evil 
-sellors were perhaps too realistically played as men of 
merce aud finance ' to offer a scientific explanation of the p. 
of the city. Here, however, was democracy made sym! 
‘Naeangh a vivid and truthful appeal to eye and ear—t fe 
and to mind. ‘Mr. Stevens’ dramatic spectacle was 

a well trained cast chosen from the School of Drama o 
Institute and various groups from the GAR 


school children, and foreign-born citizens. 


A clear note of Americanism much needed in a per 
post-war hysteria and prejudice was sounded by Henry A 
_ Gibbons, in an address preceding the pageant. Mr. Gib be 
ridiculed the bombast and the sentimentalism of the spu1 
brand of Americanization that seeks to make all our di 
~ peoples over at once into a single “group cult” and to. 
them by. a narrow Puritanism to the past. We should 
he said, “ fuse all elements through a common Americ 
. This, he deemed to be the objective Pilgrim heritage 
“we must cherish—our fundamental institutions of freed 
be embodied in a civic policy that assures to all our Pp 
the rights. of free speech, free assembly and freedom 
press, and which guarantees’ through our. Anglo-Saxon 
erence, peter to the’ humblest newcomer among us. 


“FAMINE IN CHINA | 


SHE round figures thirty or forty million, whe: 
_ to people starving to death, can scarcely be 
_hended, A large area of North China, contain 

dite of the number of persons living in the United 
in danger of starving to death this winter. The deat 
has already begun. The belt affected runs across No 
_ beginning i in northern Shantung and extending throu h so 
‘ern Chihli to Honan and eastern Shansi. The worst 
areas are in the congested northern districts of the Saci 
“Province, Shantung, and in southern Chihli, in the s eg 


eral: Tocality as that which suffered from the famine ms 


by flood in 1917. The direct cause of the present si 

the lack of rain. In October there had not been a drop 

for a year in many places. In that month people 

“affected districts were beginning to eat the bark. of 

a certain kind of rough thistle. Cases of suici 

Other secondary but im 

of distress are the presence in north hli ¢ 

sand defeated troops of the gen Chang ( Chui 

governor of Hunan. These soldiers, b 1 

hai general : not favored by the presént war | 
anchuria and the military dictator of Chi 
a job, and have: quartered them: elves on 

pou lnnke to go, Ss, Bur 


The union plans to carry 
onal work on. an enlarged scale and to continue its 


nal incom € or. fereen Tears 
id buildir 
‘a famine as the present one. 


There is 


ae i gotten to. nae. arias Pe ‘Back of 
le situation is the ever present political turmoil of a 
China. The northern government, almost bankrupt 


arted cooperation in anything. .The principal concern 
g officials is to keep in power in spite of all this. Dur- 
first weeks of famine relief work, many trains which 
have been utilized to transport grain were comman- 
by. General Chang Tso Lin, viceroy of Manchuria, to 
port troops to Peking. 
gitation for famine relief work began in Peking and 
itsin in August, Mr. Burgess writes. On their return to 
* the American Ambassador, Charles R.Crane,and Mrs. 
took a leading part in arousing public and ternational 
in the terrible situation. Missionaries were called to 
from the affected areas and gave reports to the legation 
- actual conditions. Steps were taken to organize an in- 
ional relief committee, composed of two of each nation 
A ertance that maintains a legation in China’s capital. Dr. 
y, for many. years the physician of the British legation, 
cted chairman. America’s representatives were Mr. 
; of Anderson & Meyer Co.,and R.R.Gailey, of Prince- 
iversity Center in Peking.. In November there arrived 
he Philippines A fees Oe Baker, advisor to the Ministry of 
unications, with, $50,000 in relief funds given by the 
rican Red Cross, to take charge of the work in Peking. 
hile the foreigners were thus organizing, two prominent 
MBhese ex-officials had started large private relief funds. One 
Hsiung Hsi Ling, was formerly premier, and in 1917- 
in charge of the flood relief work of the Chinese gov- 
it; the other, Liang Shih Yi, was recently speaker of 
ate, and has several times had cabinet positions. He 
od largely in the monarchical movement to make Yuon 
“Wh Kai emperor in 1916, and since then until very recently 
played no important part in Chinese politics. These two 
ke societies and many smaller relief agencies federated in 
er and also had close cooperative relations with the In- 
onal Relief Committee. 
is estimated that at least $60,000,000 will be needed to 
the need of the situation. Extensive road building and 
road ‘construction to employ. large numbers from the af- 
ed districts is planned by the various agencies working. 
cent reports indicate that the presence of disbanded troops 
North China is making dangerous the relief work of the 
ican Red Cross, and that foreign soldiers may be called 
protect the relief workers. 
ically the famine came at a very unfortunate time, Mr. 
S$ Says. “A certain power not very distant geographi- 
will no doubt make every effort to exaggerate so far as 
s the condition of disorganization now present in parts 


‘as bad as possible so that the strong hand of foreign in- 
ention may have a better excuse. 
the Chinese people are capable of going through periods 
rmoil and coming out intact to a remarkable degree. 
loving and unagegressive, these peasants will, for the 
art, die slowly of starvation, before they will cause 
ble of any kind or even beg. In a village where people were 
g of hunger, some rich miser, with barns full of grain, has 
nown to be left hnmolested, On the other hand, money 
en for seed planting was, according to the experi- 
relief workers, always returned. 

as leaving in November some large contribu- 
work had already come in. The Shanghai — 
ibscribed $3,000,000. Foreign contributed 
ded under foreign supervision. Ameri- 
dispersed sony the American Red Cross 
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which might have | 


o credit at home or abroad, finds it difficult to give’ 


ina. It is to the interests of this power to make things 


The fact ‘is, however, 


1921 


1921 AS HEIR OF 1920 


The Growth of Nationalism. 


® What is the status of the League of Nations before thet 
conscience of the, world? Which is the dominant influence in 
the ‘world’s statesmanship—Nationalism. or Internationalism? 


Why? Is this dominance a healthful symptom? Does it promise 


peace to the world, or the certainty of further wars? 


The Growth of Imperialism. 


® Which nations were definitely aggrandized in territory and 


prestige by the results of the war? Did the war tend, on the 


whole, to the increase or to the discredit’ of the imperralienel 


spirit? Has the result been everywhere the same? Which 
nations show. any increase—which, if any, a decrease of the 
‘spirit of imperialism? 


smaller peoples of the earth? 


Democracy in Statesmanship. 


© Has the world, in any real sense, been made safer for 


democracy? “What is the actual status of democratic ideals. 
today: in statesmanship, national and international? In party 
platforms? In partisan struggles for the control of government? » 
In suggestions of statesmen and politicians as to programs for 
the future? In legislation under consideration? 


The Aggrandizement of Force in the Settlement of Dis- 


@ putes. 


‘This recent war was hailed at first as “a war to end wars.’ 
Was that interpretation justified at any time? Is such an inter- 
pretation possible at present? Is there such a ‘thing as the “habit 
of using force?’ What! is the alternative to the use of force in 
the settlement of disputes? Is the world making any large use 
of this alternative? What are the evidences of such use? 


The Growth of Socialistic Control of Eaves Life aad 
e Action. 


Did any of the larger nations escape the common tétit 
to centralize all industrial, political and social controls in ge 
ernmental agencies during the war? Do these tendencies ‘s 
continue? Are they desirable? Is there any escape from ther nt 


“6 


The Aggrandizement of Science. 


© What was the attitude of practical men toward sclen Hee 


research before the war? In what respects has that attitude 
changed? Why has it changed? What did science have to do: 
with winning the war? 
Was it consistent with the spirit of science, or has science no 


spirit? Is war to be the chief employer of science in the esc 


Has science any standing with the advocates of peace? | 


The Status of ‘ Materialism.” 


© What effect did the war have upon men’s spiritual outlooks? 
Has the race 
become more materialistic, or less so?. Is the doctrine of free- © 
- dom more dominant today, or less so? Is individual responsibility — 


"Do men now believe more, or less, in ideals? 


more completely accepted today, or less so? Does the craze 
for the “Ouija Board” indicate a growth of spiritual outlook, 
or the reverse? Has religion increased its prestige in the war 
period? 
less, room for human hope today than a year ago? 


References: 5 
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Conducted by | 
JOSEPH K. HART | 


What. is the actual significance of a” 
“mandate?” Does this term cover up, as charged by some, the 

same old brutal imperialism, or does it express the spirit of a | 
new and democratic relationship: of the great powers to the ~ 


Was such use of science justifiable? ; 


Has any church done so? Why? Is there more, OF oe 


rere) Me 
WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 

re By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, Green & Co. 364 
pp. Price $4.25; by mail of the Survey $4.45. 


_ It is becoming more and more apparent that much of the real 
“government” which takes place in modern communities is 
carried on by unofficial persons—capitalists, labor unions, coop- 
-erative societies, etc. “These various ‘bodies, within their respec- 
" tive spheres, frequently exert quite as much compulsion on those 
affected as do government officials. Hence we have what the 
authors: of this book call the dictatorship of the capitalist. 
is much tempered by the partial dictatorship of the other bodies — 
named, as well as by that of the voters. Any constructive 
scheme. for doing away with the capitalists’ dictatorship ought 
ie “specify who shall do the governing instead. ‘This, the Webbs 
-do in most elaborate detail. 

ing democracies in industry. 


They start with a survey of exist- 
There are voluntary consumers’ 


umers’ democracies (municipalities engaged in “ municipal — 
trading ») There are also producers’ democracies of two kinds 


: pulsory, — and professional associations. There is finally the 
democracy of citizens, functioning most imperfectly at present 
through Parliament. ‘The new state is to develop, modify and 
inate these various democracies. Vocational organizations 
re to develop, voluntary cooperation is to be encouraged and 
relied upon to take a considerable part in production, municipal 
id other local government enterprise is to be extended (the 
led and penetrating proposals for a change in the system 
cal government are of interest primarily, of course, to Eng-_ 
shmen ) and a few enterprises are to be nationalized—railways, 
ining, afforestation, possibly banking. 
‘There are to be two Parliaments (not two chambers of one 
liament), each to be elected by geographical representation. 
olitical Parliament is to deal with foreign affairs, pending 
development of international government, and with the 
1 order of the community, including the administration 
and criminal law. The social Parliament is to deal with. 
administration of things ”—it is responsible for the economic 
nt and for the care of the interests of future genera- 


munity of its two distinct “common wills” which at 
nt, in the authors’ view, are hopelessly jumbled and at cross 

The authors recognize that the functions of the two 
rli ments may at times conflict. The political Parliament. 


dens. ‘The social Parliament may wish to prohibit certain 
rm - of economic conduct, such as competition with a public 
Se. The former, However; will not be permitted to add. 


t of the political Parliament. But what the authors fail - 
to appreciate is that to forbid the social Parliament to interfere 
uct by making it criminal will be of no effect; 
control of the price system can enforce conformity to 
‘prescribed economic conduct by methods which, though subtler, 
care no less ‘effective than the criminal Tasycmiethods by which 
resent capitalists exercise their dictatorship. 

“ administration of 
“and the “administration of things” seems largely. 
“hanes can only be administered through persons. The 
ia. Parliament can scarcely administer things at all without 
ring the legal relations among persons. Nor can the political 
ent deal with the legal relations among persons (which 
constitutes a large part of the process of administering: 


his criticism is not intended to detract from the merits 
i , able work. It is not intended even to deny 
y of different | parliaments with distinct funcions. © 
d 4 merely to point out that a delimitation of functions 
al which merely assigns to one body the power to 
er the power to change the civil and criminal 


tful if. any oer delimitation can be drawn in 


the csions to be oe betlnpa! to review by 


This | 


“POLAND AND THE MINORITY RACES | 


oe democracies (the cooperative societies) and compulsory con- 


he trade unions, membership in which tends to become com- - 


he purpose of the separation is to facilitate the exertion | 


jay wish to engage in operations which will add to the tax - among race antagonisms—that between the Jews and Po 


he ‘latter may not render any practice criminal without the - 


the - 


without in. ‘most ‘cases affecting the economic environ- — 


referendum. ; 

It should be added that the authors, despite iicte Te 
in some quarters, seem intent throughout the book on 
the maximum of decentralization and the widest possible 
voluntary motives and of individual variations, 


Columbia University. Robert L. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN . 
_ Translated from the French of K. Walisden sen 
Doran Co. 259 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SURVEY 


By Arthur L. Goodhart.. Brentano’s. 
by mail’ of the Survey $3.20. 

A WORLD PROBLEM é Sie 
_ By Stephanie Laudya._ The Book Importing. House, | 
burgh, Pa. 365. pp. Price $2. 25; by mail of the Surv 


It would seem that Poland in her rebirth has not ye 
out of the period of propaganda into that of imperson 
At least, each of these three books has a point to make 
two being concerned especially with the Pro and co 
Jewish question. 

Poland the Unknown is written to combat the ra I 
expressed theory that Poland’s fall in the 18th century w 
to a natural incapacity for government inherént in Po 
acter. The author makes a detailed study of Polish 
tional forms before the partitions, and brings evidence 
that the country’s downfall was caused not at all by 
progressive ability but rather by too great achievem 
democratic form of government which proved an embar 
and therefore a provocation, to her powerful and i 
neighbors. It is interesting that he undertakes to provi 
Poland was one of the first countries to employ a budget: t 
in her national government. Unfortunately for his main pi 
he has felt called upon to develop his thesis in a det 


194 PP. Price 


makes the book rather difficult reading for anyone’ not intim 


at with Polish history, Meter aie. 


Nee for the hopes of the world that peace ‘and biothe 
could be persuaded to abide with us by the price of 
carnage! Probably never in recent history have racial h 
been more bitter, more implacable than they are toda) 


two books following deal with one of the most widely 


If one wishes the Jewish point of view, much of 
found in Poland ‘and the Minority Races, the title bein 
‘what of a misnomer, as practically only one minority race 
with. Mr. Goodhart might perhaps object to having it s: 
his book gives any one point of view, but since, as cout 
the American Commission appointed by President Wilsa 
request of Paderewski to investigate conditions in Po 
chief. duty evidently lay in taking the testimony of Jew 
messes in regard to “ pogroms’ ” reported to the commission 
two-thirds” of the people: whose © opinions and expe 
reports on are J ewish, The book is in the form of a 
the author’s experiences in Poland from July 12 to 
13, 1919, and, i is full of local touches and description 
Poland which make it very vivid. One cannot hel 
a little that in the publication of a diary of experie 
representative of a government commission no refe 
to the final report of the commission, and also that 
be no note of introduction by the commission 
chairman, Henry Morgenthau. — i 

If one wishes the Polish point of view. Step nic 
_ book, translated from the Polish, gives it with an int 
- fortunately for us, nothing i in our nationa 
comprehend. The book is rather a curi 
of its charges against the Jews (to say 
Freemasons) are so fantastic as to be 
_ contains net which are of He 


it 14 per cent We the ee Manon: of that 
unt The Jewish question is, therefore, according 
tially the difficult and complicated problem of the 
and political adjustment of a powerful minority race, 
werthrowing the autonomy of the majority, and cannot 
issed as a matter of religious persecution which, she 
t never has been. 
ally, one is the sort of person who believes that “ you 
al with people and prejudices as they are and not as 
ht to be,” one will read both books (or their equivalents), 
the world has shown a firm determination to deal with 
MartuHa A, CHICKERING. 


MINUTE TALKS WITH WORKERS 
leday, Page & Co. 208 pp. Price $1:00; by mail of the 
VEY $1.10, 


AN AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
y Henry Chellew. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 149 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
VEY $2.20. 
R IN POLITICS, OR CLASS VERSUS COUNTRY. 
ONSIDERATIONS "FOR AMERICAN VOTERS 
+ Charles Norman Fay. Published by the author at 205 
ttle Bldg, Cambridge, Mass. 284 pp. Price $2.00; by 
f the Survey $2.15. 

his small volume contains a series of forty preachments to 
ts. They first appeared in 1919 in the Trade Supplement 
he London Times. Some of them have been reprinted in 
country in the newspaper advertisements of certain banks. 
nge of topics is broad and is intended to present a picture 
dern. industrialism as a beneficently functioning entity. The 
»”” aim to give workmen an opportunity to learn the ropes 
sineéss management. Manifestly the viewpoint is that of 
eral-minded employer, but still it is that of an employer 
ortrays his philosophy of success. 
those American employers who have adopted the practice— 
y have i in recent years—of posting in the factory at regu- 
tervals a “message” signed by the president or general 
r, this little handbook on economics should prove suggest- 
There is a bit too much of a literary quality about it, and 
oo advanced in subject matter for consumption by Amierican 
y labor much below the rank of foreman. But with suit- 
modifications it could be adapted to the requirements of 
ven group. In the hands of an able and resourceful teacher 
jould be an admirable text in conventional economics for 
pasty schools or even college freshmen, 


he publisher’s wrapper on this book says the volume “ marks 
w era in which scientific method is applied to the problems 
idustry and commerce... Many subjects are dealt with from 
standpoint of applied psychology.” Such a description is at 
‘euphemistic. The volume fortunately is short, for it con- 
; little particularly worth reading that has not been much 
sr said by others. It is evidently a recomposition of a series 
inspirational ” addresses delivered at the London School of 
nomics to American officers on their way home from European 
lefields.. There is much uncritical quoting of “ authorities ” 

scientific management, including the highly questionable 
logical “ character analysis” espoysed by Dr. Katherine 
rd. There is an attempt to be practical in seven plati- 
nous “rules of efficiency ” and in an appendix entitled “ How 
stablish an Efficiency Club.” ‘he book does not fulfill the 
made by, Lord Sydenham in his preface that it will fur- 
insight into the causes of industrial unrest.” 


i is is the product of a pencil-and-scratch-pad mind belonging 
retired manufacturer. One can see its author seated before 
ray of A. F. of L. proceedings, Department of Labor bulle- 
orld Almanacs and other imposing volumes. Its pages 
bristle with figures and quotations, all assembled to prove 
“Gompers et al.” as leaders of American “ labor.” 
‘at a everyone ip aiaee desirous of compre- 


ny executives “ia today are Di inalite the 
n. Its writer knows more of the facts 
ns than do most employers, and he is 
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manifestly sincere—though at times unduly bombastic un We 


vigorous attack upon what he deems the selfish “ determinations — 


to concentrate and perpetuate personal control of industry and 


the state in the hands of labor demagogues, under the pretense _ 
of democracy.” He puts his finger repeatedly on the essential — 
weakness of the labor movement as an institution of: social 
service; namely, the political machine of organized labor, For 
that reason his book is excellent antidote for the uncritically pro- 
union attitude of many persons not directly concerned with in-’ 
dustry who temperamentally befriend the supposedly underdog. 
The executive mind this book reveals delights in “facts” as 
props for preconceived opinions. Many of the figures cited are 
mere scratch-pad estimates which close scrutiny shows to be fal- ~ 
lacious. A striking example is the author’s conclusion (p. 193) 


that “ Mr. Lauck testifies that the minimum on which an average 


family can live is nearly eleven hundred dollars per annum more 


than the actual gross output on which the fifty million workers of 


the United States did live very abundantly in 1919, but more-— é 
over laid up unheard-of savings deposits out of!” (Italics are 
Mr. Fay’s.) Mr. Fay uses the figure “fifty million” workers 
as the divisor, and seventy-two billion dollars as the dividend in 
arriving at his quotient of $1,440 as the “average actual gross 
production for 1919” per worker (p. 96) with which he com- 
pares Mr. Lauck’s maximum family budget of $2,533.97. 
viously “fifty million workers ”’ 
what the census calls “persons in gainful occupations ” 
cludes many millions who are not heads of  fantilies. 


and) in=")) 
-Conse- 


- quently Mr. Fay’s $1,440 is not properly comparable with any 


family budget figure. The author’s reasoning should lead him 
to condemn the National Industrial Conference Board’s esti- 
mate of $1,715.55—though the discrepancy is less, to be sure; 


‘but he merely mentions it as having been condemned by Mr. 


Lauck as inadequate, with no comment of his own. 

Mr. Fay advises every employer to declare his shop once and © 
for all non-union. “All that is necessary,” he says, “is to so 
order his affairs as to be able to.shut down tight for ten or 
twelve weeks when unavoidable, once in five or six years perhaps, - 
to give his laborers, who by-and-by forget, a little leisure to 
learn and ponder again the utter uselessness of great centralized 
labor organization.” He advocates the formation of “ Sick of 
Strikes” unions composed of employers desirous of combating 
labor unionism. A series of legislative and administrative reme- 
dies for the same purpose is proposed; and a friendly tip’ is 
handed organized labor that a great field of usefulness and: 
power lies in “mutual life and unemployment insurance, co- 
(Continued on page 517) 
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to emphasize the almost 


i ment and the present state of 
ng vividly before the reader the endless series 
es hi ganization our police departments have under- 
ew York there have been nine fundamental changes 
renty-five years; in Cincinnati, ten in fifty years. We have 
“almost every conceivable type of board control as well as 
-headed control; we have experimented with state control 
ith municipal control. Some changes have doubtless been 
by a real desire to improve police conditions; others 
ust as certainly been incidents of the struggle for party 
vantage. In our search for the correct mechanical arrange- 
“we have failed to give sufficient attention to the funda- 
ally important question of securing an efficient personnel. 
gh far from dogmatic on the point, the author is in sym- 
with the tendency toward single-headed leadership. 
e need of responsible leadership in police control is pointed 
ith admirable clarity. In Europe when an efficient head is 
ed he is given freedom to carry out his plans. In other 
$s, police control offers a career. Here, in the oft-quoted 
s of former Commissioner Woods of New York, “ Com- 
oners are birds of passage.”’ Under, such conditions pro- 
ess is necessarily slow. The chief executive of the city should 
€ power to appoint and remove commissioners so that re- 
sibility may be centralized., But how can we, under this 
icy, keep efficient men in charge of the police? Mr. Fosdick 
wise to offer a panacea. ‘In his opinion, this can be accom- 
d only through the slow process of developing a public 
on which will look upon important administrative positions 
as political jobs but as rewards for faithful and efficient 
ce. With this answer the reformer may be dissatisfied. 
tit is after all the only real answer that can be given. 
e author emphasizes the need of providing special training 
olicemen, especially those engaged in detective work, and 
arrying further the highly important but difficult work of 
prevention, one of the newer activities to which the more 
essive police administrators have just begun to turn their 
tion. To the latter he devotes a special chapter. 


r cities have slight cause to feel proud of their record in 
ce administration. But conditions are better now than they 
twenty-five years ago. Many improvements are suggested. 
ook should be read not only by police administrators but 
e general public upon whose intelligent understanding of 
roblems set forth depends their solution. ; 

mbia University. : E. D. Graper. 


JRSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION : 

Edited by Grace Owen. E. P. Dutton and Company. 174 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.60. 

nal" This book is a most timely illumination, coming as it does when 
te fie National Kindergarten Association is raising $100,000 for 
tot ie extension of its work in educating the public as to the needs 
‘ower primary education. It is a comprehensive description 
nursery education in England, where the movement has had 
‘ater impetus than in the United States. ‘The nursery school 
England does not correspond exactly to our kindergarten, nor 
is it identical with our day nurseries. Under the Educa- 
ct of 1918, local education authorities in England are em- 
ed to make arrangements for supplying or aiding the sup- 
‘nursery schools for children over two years and under 
age (children of six may attend by special per- 
‘attendance at such a school is necessary or de- 
ans that, on the whole, at an age when intensive 
ysical and mental, children come to school from 
not qualified to supply it. Therefore the neces- 
ry to treat the child as a whole child; therefore 


g Oy 


sychology, and kindergarten methods and having 
addition—some knowledge of social conditions. 


0 Papers goes into these necessities and explains 
y can be met, and are being met to some degree, 
schools. It explains theoretically the aims 
jursery school. It describes the mind of 
ery possible administrative difficulty so 
at confidence after reading it that he 
and run a nursery school, though left 
of such a project. NEACUE. 


ree , 
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less sentimentality on the part of moral reformers. 


_ provision of excellent teachers, trained in 


optimistic, but in a later chapter the fact is not obscured th 


rky 


TAN OMI ni, 20 28 aN; | Baie Sane 


Editors: Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Samuel Gompers and Fred 
J. Miller. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 15. Price $1.00; by mail of the 
_ Survey $1.10. ac 
Following its established practice, the American Academy 
presents in this volume a symposium of the views of many in- 
dustrial experts, labor leaders, public officials and a few employers, 
on questions of labor, management, and production. A number © 
of the economists who have left universities to assist in the estab- | 
lishment of industrial government in the.garment trades are 
also contributors. Four chief themes are discussed; these are 


the human factor as the heart of industry, the drift toward 


science in industry, the manager’s part, and miscellaneous prob- 
lems. The’ point of view is chiefly that of liberal engineers and ” 
executives with a statement of the position-of the orthodox trade? 
ae Many of the separate contributions are exceedingly ~ 
useful, 


Together they present evidence of the reality of the 

trend toward placing production on a democratic basis. Sang 

W. L. C. i 

THE WOMAN OF THE STREETS 
By Lee Alexander Stone, M.D. Burton Publishing Co. 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


This little volume is probably to be viewed as an indication 
of a growing interest in social welfare on the part of physicians 
and: as a frank and honest expression of the author’s opinions, 
rather than as contributing anything new. It is attempting almost 
too much to explain the origin of exogamy and the various his— 
torical aspects of sexual immorality in such brief compass, even 
in most sketchy fashion. The author seems moved by, first, @ 
desire to eradicate venereal disease; second, a violent antag- 
onism to most moral reformers. This leads him to a certaim 
inconsistency. He emphasizes the role of man as a carrier of 
disease and as the tempter. He then proceeds to advocate moral 
reform himself. Doubtless what he is really opposing is thought- 
His rather | 
violent criticism of reformers, however, seems to weaken his 
argument. He considers poverty the chief cause of modern pros- 
titution and believes, therefore, that our present methods of deal- 
ing with prostitutes are of no avail. He is definitely in favor of 
segregation. : 


FAIRY GRAMMAR 


By J. Harold Carpenter. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25; by mail of the SuRvVEY $1.35. 


One whole section of the history of education might be devoted 
to the topic, Education by Schemes. Some of these schemes may 
be described as methods of smuggling knowledge from a foreign 
land into the child’s mind. Some are lingering echoes of a former 
“soft pedagogy,” such a sugar-coating of knowledge as will make 
the child swallow it. All of them attempt to avoid the long 
issues of natural growth and development. But occasionally one 
of these schemes approaches some degree of psychological insight. 
Fairy Grammar belongs to the latter class. Grammar is mostly 
something for adult minds to puzzle over. Language classifica-. 
tion is a rather late enterprise of the race. We attempt to make 
children “take it on.” As far as the “parts of speech” go, this. 
little book will help the child to learn some incidental grammar— 
some of the more obvious facts about functions of words in 
sentences. But the suggestion that “as long as you do not know 
anything about the parts of speech you look a fool” is rather 
stretching the significance of grammar for the uses of language 
as a means of communication, JosepH K. Harr. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 


By Alberto Peéorini. Marshall Jones Co. 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.15. 


This book was prepared for the Massachusetts Society of the — 
Colonial Dames to fill a void brought to its attention by the Fre 
Public Library Commission. It gives, in parallel pages in Italian _ 
and English, a brief history of the United States which should 
prove very useful indeed in Americanization classes. Mr. Pe 
rini has accomplished his difficult task very creditably; in sp 
of its brevity his statement is clear and interesting, and not mor 
rose-colored in appreciation of American life and accomplis 
than is justifiable. His rendering of the development « 
relations in the South since the Civil War is, perha 


119, 


116 pp. 


237 pp. Price i 


problem, among others, is still awaiting its solution. 
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operative buying, and employment service; and also in the func- 
tion. of collecting accurate information as to wages and trade 
conditions, i in all industries, to be put at the service of shop com- 
“mittees in cooperation with employers for determining standards 
nd methods of eHiiciency, healthful working hours and conditions, 
ind in’ general putting the shop committees in a position of in- 
formed authority in all negotiations of employment.” 

_ Mr. Fay, who mentions several times that he resides in Cam- 
ridge, Mass., says he was unable to. find a publisher for his 
ook because they all feared “antagonizing the trade unions.’ 
Consequently the author “and a few friends” had it privately 
‘printed at “The University Press,’ which, it should be said, 
“is not the press of Harvard University, but a private printing 
house. Ernest R. Burton. 


.MERICAN POLICE SYSTEMS 
‘By Raymond B. Fosdick: The Century Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the SurvEY $2.25. 


, 


408 pp. Price 


S$ a companion volume of the author’s European Police Systems 
which appeared five years’ ago. It is based upon a careful per- 
‘sonal study of the police problem in all the more important cities 
of the United States, and contains, as a result, a wealth of 
illustrative material which adds greatly to its interest and value. 
Mr. Fosdick’s thorough | knowledge of European police procedure 
qualifies him in a particular manner to estimate the work of 
the American police and to make constructive suggestions for 
improvements. 

The failure of American police departments to measure up 
to the standards set by European countries cannot, in the author’ s 
opinion, be explained wholly by the baneful effect of “ politics ;” 

: other factors such as the heterogeneity of the population of our 
ies, the preponderance, of crime in America, the law’s delays, 
he oftentimes inefficient and sometimes corrupt personnel of our 
‘courts and prosecuting officers, ‘ “the weak sentimentality of the 
community in relation to crime and the criminal” and the pres- 
ce on our statute books of laws which are fundamentally 
enforceable—all these must bear a considerable share of 7 
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